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NEWS and NOTES 


e Economic and Social Council 


So extensive has been the agenda before the Economic 
and Social Council and its Committees that several items 
were struck out in order to enable the Council to close 
its current session at Geneva at the end of August if pos- 
sible. Among other things, the Council adopted various 
resolutions to further the economic development of Asia 
and the Far East. It also held an important discussion 
on the report of the ILO. This included a debate on the 
protection of the rights of labor under capitalist, com- 
munist, and intermediate economic systems (see page 


. 


e Palestine 


Directing their attention to its earlier order for a truce 
in Palestine, the Security Council, in a resolution passed 
on August 19, reminded the governments and authorities 
concerned of their obligations. This action followed a 
report from the Mediator on the outbreak of sporadic 
fighting in Jerusalem. No party, the resolution pointed 
out, is permitted to violate the truce on grounds of 
reprisal or retaliation. No party is entitled to gain mili- 
tary or political advantage through truce violation. Each 
party is informed that it is responsible for actions of 
irregular as well as regular forces, for using all means to 
prevent violations by individuals or groups, and for 
punishing those guilty of violating the truce. 

During the debate leading up to this resolution, the 
Council discussed the problem of Arab and Jewish 
refugees. It also asked the Mediator to take steps to 
assure the water supply of Jerusalem (see page 692). 


e Balkans 


Any Greek guerrilla forces entering the territories of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia should be immediately 
disarmed and interned by the authorities in those coun- 
tries. This was the recommendation contained in a 
resolution adopted on August 12 by the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans, and communicated 
to the Governments of Greece’s northern neighbors. The 
resolution stated that if armed or unarmed guerrillas 
were allowed to enter the territories of these three coun- 
tries during current military operations in Greece, and 
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were later permitted to return to active guerrilla war- 
fare in Greece, such an act would be regarded as direct 
aid to an insurrectionary movement against the govern- 
ment of a Member state, and in defiance of the United 
Nations Charter and international law. 

Meanwhile, UNSCOB has submitted its report to the 
General Assembly, reviewing its work in Greece during 
the past seven months (see page 700). 


e Conventional Armaments 


Without an atmosphere of international confidence and 
security it would be impossible to put into effect a system 
for the reduction and regulation of armaments and armed 
forces. This is the finding of the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments in a resolution passed on August 12. 
To create such an atmosphere it is essential, the resolu- 
tion declares, to establish an adequate system for placing 
armed forces at the disposal of the Security Council; 
to establish international control of atomic energy, and 
to conclude peace settlements with Germany and Japan 
(see page 691). 


e@ World Economic Trends 


A statistical study of postwar economic conditions, 
compared with 1938, shows that the total world produc- 
tion of goods in 1947 had risen from 10 to 15 per cent 
above 1938, but that the volume of world trade was below 
the prewar level and still lagged behind production. This 
is disclosed in an economic survey, recently published by 
the Department of Economic Affairs of the United 
Nations (see page 707). 


e For Children Everywhere 


Addressing the plenary session of the Economic and 
Social Council, at Geneva on August 20, Dr. Ludwig 
Rajchman, Chairman of the Executive Board of UNICEF, 
revealed that over four million children and nursing and 
pregnant mothers are now receiving a daily meal from 
35,000 feeding centres operated by UNICEF in twelve 
European countries. Relief programs are~ also being 
launched in Far Eastern countries. Nevertheless, UNICEF 
is still only “scratching the surface.” The Council adopted 
a resolution drawing attention to the Executive Board’s 
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request for $20,000,000 in additional contributions to 
year’s operations of United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (see page 678). 


e Human Rights Yearbook 


The first of an important series of annual volumes on 
laws and usages relating to human rights throughout the 
world has appeared with the publication of the Yearbook 
on Human Rights for 1946. Prepared by the Department 
of Social Affairs, this initial volume contains the texts of 
all Bills of Rights and other constitutional provisions re- 
lating to human rights which were in effect at the end of 
1946. Laws and regulations on human rights which came 
into force in 1946 are also included. 

A number of eminent authorities have prepared state- 
ments relating to human rights in those countries which 
have no written constitutions or whose constitutions con- 
tain no general provisions in this field. The Yearbook 
also contains studies which survey the principles of 
human rights in general or specific aspects of the subject. 


e Military Staff Committee 


Writing to the President of the Security Council on 
August 6, General R. L. McCreery, Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, drew attention to the “latest stale- 
mate” on the question of the armed forces to be made 
available to the United Nations. 

The majority of the members of the Committee felt, 
said General McCreery, that without agreement on Item 1 
of the Committee’s program, the overall strength and 
composition of the armed forces, discussion could not be 
pursued on the others. Nor was the Committee in full 
agreement whether to take up Item 4, the Standard Form 
of Special Agreement, without clarification of some of 
the General Principles by the Security Council. The Com- 
mittee had asked the Council for instructions on this item 
as early as April 30, 1947, and still awaited the Council’s 
directive. 

Dissenting from this view, a note from Lieutenant 
General A. R. Sharapov, the U.S.S.R. representative, 
took the line that informal discussions on Item 2 could 
be carried on pending the Council’s instructions on Gen- 
eral Principles. This item concerns the strength and com- 
position of forces to be made available by the “Big Five.” 
This would result in preparing the necessary data for 
working on Item 4, although the U.S.S.R. thought that it 
was inadvisable to discuss the Standard Form until agree- 
ment is reached on General Principles. 


e@ Trieste 

After a lengthy discussion of Yugoslav charges on 
Trieste, the Security Council rejected a resolution to 
invalidate the Anglo-American agreements with Italy on 
the Free Territory. A Ukranian resolution urging speedy 
choice of a Governor was also defeated (see page 688). 
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e Ceylon 


On August 18 the application of Ceylon for member- 
ship in the United Nations failed to win the unanimous 
recommendation of the Security Council because of the 
dissenting vote of the U.S.S.R., a permanent Member of 
the Council (see page 705). 


e Korea 


Addressing the National Assembly when the formation 
of the Korean Government was celebrated on August 15, 
Dr. Rufino Luna, of the Philippines, Chairman of the 
Temporary Commission, reviewed the relations of the 
United Nations to Korea from the start. He told the 
representatives that on the previous day the Commission 
had decided to enter into consultations with the Korean 
Government in accordance with the Assembly resolution. 
Urging that the Korean national flag be kept flying “by 
unshakeable national unity,” he offered the new Govern- 
r:ent congratulations on its establishment (see page 708). 





UNAC PROCEEDS NEARING $17,000,000 


The latest returns from national campaigns have 
brought the total proceeds of the United Nations 
Appeal for Children to nearly $17,000,000 according 
to reports available on August 24. The new total is 
based on final or interim reports received from 26 
countries and three non-self-governing territories, 
out of a total of 55 countries and 30 territories now 
participating in the global drive. Only twelve countries 
have so far given final results of campaigns, and in 
many of them money continues to be received after 
collections are formally concluded. The remaining 43 
countries and 27 territories are now conducting, or will 
shortly open their campaigns. 

The latest figures received at UNAC hadquarters at 
Lake Success are as follows: 

Afghanistan, $10,000; Belgium, $109,000; Bulgaria, 
$40,000; Canada, $2,694,000; Chile, $3,000; China, 
20 billion CN$; Cuba $50,000; Czechoslovakia, $1,- 
391,000; Ecuador, 27,000; Finland, $143,000; France, 
$607,000; Greece, $160,000; Honduras, $11,000; Ice- 
land, $538,000; Liechtenstein, $2,000; Netherlands, 
$151,000; New Zealand, $1,240,300; Nicaragua, 
$4,000; Norway, $2,115,000; Pakistan, $60,000; Phil- 
ippines, $124,600; San Marino, $1,000; Sweden, $3,- 
506,000; Switzerland, $1,402,000; United Kingdom, 
$2,419,000; Venezuela, $24,000; East Indonesia, 
$28,250; Kenya, $38,000; Swaziland, $4,300. Mem- 
bers of the Secretariats of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies have contributed $42,000. 
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Towards Self-Government or Independence 


H°’ FAR ARE the African tribes- 
men who dwell on the moun- 
tain slopes and plains and in the 
valleys of Tanganyika ready and 
able to play a greater part in the 
conduct of their own affairs? Are 
new schools being built fast enough 
in the war-ravaged villages of New 
Guinea? Are there enough doctors 
in Ruanda-Urandi to wage success- 
fully the endless campaigns against 
malaria, dysentery, sleeping sickness, 
and the other diseases that sap the 
health and energy of its densely- 
settled people? Is the plantation 
worker at Rabaul getting an ade- 
quate wage, the child at Kisenyi 
enough to eat? 


It has been a primary concern of 
the Trusteeship Council this summer 
to ask hundreds of questions such as 
these and—through careful study of 
the replies, through examination of 
reports, through discussion and de- 
liberation—to formulate a picture of 
the everyday lives, the needs, the 
cares, and the progress of more than 
ten million people. In effect these 
ten million men, women, and chil- 
dren are wards of the United Na- 
tions. They are indigenous popula- 
tions of three of the ten territories, 
grouped at opposite sides of the 
globe, on the continent of Africa 
and in the Pacific Ocean, which have 
now been placed under the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System. They are 
people who only in comparatively 
recent years have felt the impact of 
modern civilization, and whose con- 
tact with this civilization has been dis- 
turbed violently at least once, and in 
some cases twice, in the turbulence of 
world war. The control of their des- 
tinies, until they are able to stand by 
themselves, has been entrusted to in- 
dividual Member countries of the 
United Nations; but it remains the 
function of the United Nations as 
a whole, through the General Assem- 
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by Liu Chieh 


President of the Trusteeship Council 


bly and the Trusteeship Council, to 
keep watch over their progress, and 
to ensure that they are governed in 
such a way as to promote their poli- 
tical, economic, social, and educa- 
tional advancement and their pro- 


Dr. Liu Chieh, the President of the 
Trusteeship Council, is China’s Ambas- 
sador to Canada. He assumed this posi- 
tion in May 1947, having served the 
previous two years as Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and as Chairman of the 
Far Eastern War Crime’s Sub-Commis- 
sion. 


Born in 1906, Dr. Liu Chieh entered 
the diplomatic service of his country 
in 1931, after studying at Oxford and 
Columbia Universities and being ad- 
mitted to the Middle Temple as a 
barrister-at-law. He began his career 
as secretary of the Legislative Yuan 
and was shortly afterwards appointed 
a senior secretary in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. From 1932 to 1939, 
he served as an adviser to the Chinese 
delegation to the League of Nations, 
and, concurrently, as counsellor to the 
Chinese Embassy in London. During 
1940-45, he was counsellor and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary at the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington. jHe_partici- 
pated in the Dumbarton Gaks Confer- 
ence and the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. 


gressive development towards self- 
government or independence. 

This summer, in its third session, 
the Trusteeship Council has achieved 
substantial further progress in its 
supervisory task. The beginning had 
already been made the year before: 
notably through the sending, in re- 
sponse to a petition, of a special mis- 
sion to Western Samoa. The recom- 
mendations of the mission in con- 
junction with the plans of the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand as the Ad- 
ministering Authority, have been 
followed by constitutional reforms 
opening wider the door to self-gov- 
ernment for the Samoan people. An- 
other important activity of the last 
year was the detailed examination of 
the petition of the Ewe people in 
West Africa for the unification of 
their tribal territories. 

But the third session was the first 
at which the Council was able to 
undertake its full, regular examina- 
tion of the reports in which the Ad- 
ministering Authorities are required 
each year to give an account of the 
manner in which they are discharg- 
ing their responsibilities in the Trust 
Territories. The Council examined 
three of these reports, on the African 
territories of Ruanda-Urandi, admin- 
istered by Belgium, and Tanganyika 
administered by the United King- 
dom, and on the Pacific territory of 
New Guinea, administered by Aus- 
tralia. 


oe REPORT WAS an account of 

conditions in the territory con- 
cerned—the nature and resources of 
the country, the state of its inhabi- 
tants, their progress in political de- 
velopment, their economic situation, 
their health and education, and many 
other aspects of their day-to-day 
lives. Each report, naturally, was 
an account of conditions in the ter- 
ritory coneernedas seen through the 
eyes of the Government administer- 
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ing it; and to round out the picture, 
and fill in the details, each Govern- 
ment brought to the table of the 
Council a special representative pos- 
sessing intimate knowledge of the 
country. In a pleasing spirit of co- 
operation, these special representa- 
tives submitted themselves to many 
hours of questioning, on matters 
ranging from the most elementary 
to the most complex. 


On the basis of the facts presented 
in the annual reports, supplemented 
by the information given by the spe- 
cial representatives, the members of 
the Trusteeship Council were able 
to come to their own conclusions on 
the state of the inhabitants of the 
territories and their progress in the 
light of the basic objectives of the 
Trusteeship System. 


The members of the Council voiced 
their opinions frankly and _ forth- 
rightly—and sometimes at great vari- 
ance with one another. Here there 
was praise for a certain feature of 
administrative policy; there a sharp 
note of criticism was sounded. But 
divergencies of opinion were to be 
expected. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the constitution of the 
Trusteeship Council that its members 
should be composed equally of rep- 
resentatives of administering powers 
and representatives of non-adminis- 
tering powers; and it is only real- 
istic to expect that existing policies 
would in general be defended by the 
administering members, and _ sub- 
jected to at least some criticism from 
those who have no administrative re- 
sponsibilities in the territories. 


— EQUALITY OF representation 

is the first basic ingredient of 
the Trusteeship System. The second 
essential ingredient—without which 
the system must fail—is a spirit of 
co-operation on both sides. From the 
even balance of the defence of poli- 
cies on the one hand and the critic- 
ism of them on the other, only a 
willingness on both side to co-oper- 
ate and compromise can produce 
the common judgments and decisions 
that will best promote the interests 
of the millions of people concerned. 
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Extreme criticism and too hasty rec- 
ommendations for reforms might be 
no less damaging to their well-being 
than an attitude of complacency or 
even neglect. 


The findings of the Council, as 
expressed in the observations, con- 
clusions and recommendations which 
it has forwarded to the General As- 
sembly, are on the whole an exam- 
ple of this desirable compromise. 
They are quite critical of many as- 
pects of the administration of the 
Trust Territories; but the criticism 
is constructive, and the recommenda- 
tions arising from it are, in my opin- 
ion, sufficiently restrained to be cap- 
able of application without undue 
difficulty and delay, and yet suffi- 
ciently important as to be of far- 
reaching benefit to the peoples con- 
cerned. 


It speaks much for the attitude of 
the Council members as a whole 
that this is so. It is true that one 
member—the representative of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
—found himself unable to reconcile 
certain of his views with the even- 
tual decisions of the majority; but 
others who had almost as strongly 
urged certain reforms moderated 
their opinions for the sake of agree- 
ment, and representatives of the ad- 
ministering powers made concessions 
in a similar spirit. It may be said, 
and with gratification, that the com- 
mon ground on which these compro- 
mises were founded was the univer- 
sal desire to further above all else 
the interests of the inhabitants of 
the territories. 


ROADLY SPEAKING, THE Council 

found certain needs common to 
all three territories. In each it felt 
that the development of political un- 
derstanding and participation in gov- 
ernment should be accelerated, it 
saw room for improvement in cer- 
tain economic aspects; it saw a need 
for the expansion of medical serv- 
ices; and in the field of education, 
to which particular importance was 
attached, it, found scope for wide- 
spread campaigns designed to re- 
duce illiteracy and to prepare the 


people for intelligent participation in 
the conduct of their own affairs. 


On all these points, and on several 
others, the Council made a variety 
of recommendations. Its most diffi- 
cult problem, however, was to pass 
judgment on an important aspect 
of the government of all three terri- 
tories, the “administrative union” of 
each with neighboring territories ac- 
tually belonging to the administer- 
ing powers, and lying beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. Ruandi-Urundi has been so 
united with the Belgium Congo since 
1925; Tanganyika has been linked 
with British Kenya and Uganda, 
through a central administrative and 
egislative structure with authority 
in respect of certain common serv- 
ices, since the beginning of this year; 
and draft legislation is now before 
the Australian parliament provid- 
ing for a union between New Guinea 
and the Australian territory of 
Papua, with a single administrative 
and legislative organization for both. 


HE PRIMARY CONCERN of the 

Trusteeship Council was to de- 
termine how far such unions as these 
were permissible under the Trustee- 
ship Agreements, and whether they 
would tend to extinguish the poli- 
tical entity of the Trust Territories 
and hinder the attainment of the 
basic objectives of eventual self- 
government or independence. Ac- 
cording to these criteria the unions, 
particularly those affecting New 
Guinea and Tanganyika, were de- 
fended by some members and con- 
demned by others. Real agreement 
could only be reached on the broad 
principles that the status and sep- 
arate identity of each Trust Terri- 
tory must in all circumstances be 
preserved, and that no measures must 
be taken which would impair the 
advancement of the inhabitants as 
envisaged in the Charter of the Unit- 


ed Nations. It became abundantly 
clear that these questions will arise 
prominently in the future, and that 
the Council will pay particular at- 
tention to the actual working of the 
unions and their practical effects on 
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the territories and their inhabitants. 

In addition to examining condi- 
tions in these three territories, the 
Council studied a number of peti- 
tions, prepared a report on South- 
West Africa at the instance of the 
General Assembly, and laid the 
broad foundations of a plan to 
spread information about the 
Trusteeship System in the Trust Ter- 
ritories themselves. 

Thus the work of the Trusteeship 
Council grows in volume and im- 
portance. As its members gain in 








experience and in knowledge of the 
territories over which they watch, 
so they gain in confidence and skill 
of judgment. It would be generally 
agreed, in my opinion, that the ef- 
fectiveness of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem must depend largely on our be- 
coming, as rapidly as possible, more 
familiar with the far-flung parts of 
the earth to which it extends; and 
in this connection a significant fur- 
ther act of the Council at its Third 
Session was to instruct and despatch 
to East Africa the first of its regu- 





lar Visiting Missions. This Mission 
is the forerunner of the small groups 
which will be sent year by year to 
see for themselves, and for the Coun- 
cil as a whole, the conditions under 
which our many millions of wards 
live their lives; to learn their needs 


and aspirations; and to help the 
governments which have accepted re- 
sponsibility for them to bring these 
peoples steadily to full and equal 
partnership in a peaceful, prosper- 
ous family of nations. 


Measures for Co-ordination 


by 
Dr. George F. Davidson 


Chairman of the Co-ordination Committee of the 


Gace ITS INCEPTION at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, the United Nations 
has grown rapidly into a vast and 
complicated system. This is partic- 
ularly true of the network of or- 
ganizations established for the pur- 
pose of dealing with economic and 
social questions. 

The chief responsibility in the 
broad field of international economic 
and social collaboration is centred, 
of course, in the Economic and Social 
Council. In addition to the Council 
itself, however, we now have nine 
standing functional commissions with 
four sub-commissions, three regional 
economic commissions with another 
under consideration, nine operating 
under agreements in preparatory 
stages, one temporary agency, and 
a number of special committees of 
one type or another. 

It is clearly evident that without a 
great measure of co-operation in the 
development of basic policies and 
without careful co-ordination of this 
administrative machinery, these far- 
flung and widely ramified activities 
must inevitably lead to over-lapping, 
duplication, and a great waste of 
time, effort, and funds. 

From the beginning these dangers 
were clearly recognized. According- 
ly, overall responsibility for the co- 
ordination of policies and activities 
in economic, social, and related fields 
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was vested by the Charter in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and, under its author- 
ity, in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. In carrying out these responsi- 
bilities, the Council has approached 
its task energetically and with full 
appreciation of the importance of the 
problems before it. 


ANY IMPORTANT STEPS have been 
taken, and new techniques for 
co-operation are constantly being 
evolved. These steps have been of 
many kinds, ranging from formal 
agreements designed to define the 
relative spheres of responsibility and 
areas where co-operation may advan- 
tageously occur to informal arrange- 
ments for consultation and co-opera- 
tion in the solution of common prob- 
lems. 


Provision has been made for the 
regular submission of reports by the 
specialized agencies and other organs 
to the Council and to the General 
Assembly so that they may have the 
essential information for co-ordina- 
tion and integration. Many forms 
of liaison and reciprocal representa- 
tion have been developed, and a 
standing committee of the chief ad- 
ministrative officers of the United 
Natitons and the specialized agencies 
meets regularly to discuss problems 
of common concern. During each ses- 


sion of the Council and the General 
Assembly, careful attention has been 
given to ways in which co-ordination 
has been developing, and a number 
of resolutions and other recommenda- 
tions designed to improve arrange- 
ments already in use have been 
adopted. The keynote in all these 
arrangements has been one of co- 
operation and the preservation of 
functional autonomy by each organi- 
zation. There have been no attempts 
to impose unwanted controls, and 
there have been no attempts to in- 
sist on undesirable administrative or 
financial consolidation. 


tT HAS BEEN clearly understood that 

only the surface of these problems 
has yet been touched. As the United 
Nations itself and the specialized 
agencies expand their functions and 
as their administrative processes 
reach maturity, new procedures will 
undoubtedly prove desirable and 
necessary. It is clearly recognized, 
though, that the most effective way 
of achieving co-ordination lies in 
voluntary co-operation on the part of 
governments, policy organs, and sec- 
retariats, and by the development of 
further informal contacts between 
working staffs. With common sense 
and a spirit of mutual good will in all 
concerned, a suitable pattern will be 
evolved. 
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The Children’s Fund After One Year 


by Maurice Pate 


Exactly a year ago the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund commenced relief operations in Europe. It 
is now launching similar projects in several Far Eastern coun- 


tries. 


in this article Maurice Pate, Executive Director of the 


Fund, reviews the Fund’s achievements during the past year, 
and the plans for its future programs. 


Or YEAR AGO, the Children’s Fund 
started shipments to Europe— 
500,000 pounds of a total of 140,- 
000,000 pounds that have since been 
carried across oceans and continents 
to needy children. By last winter, the 
UNICEF program was in operation, 
or starting operation in 12 European 
countries. 

At that time, I visited a number 
of those countries and reported on 
the way many willing hands were 
getting goods into 30,000 centres for 
4,000,000 children and mothers. If 
we could secure the resources, and 
if supplies could be kept moving, I 
was convinced that those responsible 
for the program in each of those 
countries would see that the relief 
reached the children, in the manner 
and the spirit in which it was in- 
tended by the United Nations. 

Through the generosity of donor 
governments, and of individuals in 
many parts of the world, the supply 
lines have been kept moving. Four 
million children have through 
UNICEF been given at least one 
nourishing supplementary daily meal 
through the winter, spring, and sum- 
mer. Thus, with the help of govern- 
ment resources of the countries aided, 
and of UNICEF, at least a part of the 
battle against hunger and starvation 
and sickness has been won. 


In attacking that immediate need, 
something else has been gained, a 
new and certain knowledge of how 
people can work together for the 
common good through the United 
Nations. 


I have just returned from my sec- 
ond visit to eight of these countries— 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, 
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and Yugoslavia. -I visited schools, 
clinics, day-care centres, and other 
children’s and mother’s institutions in 
the capitals. I saw how the supplies 
are being handled and distributed. I 
found that even in the remotest feed- 
ing station, and the smallest centre, 
the people and children knew about 
the Children’s Fund and what it is 
doing. 


D= THIS LAST visit we stopped 

at the town hall of a Rumanian 
village, in a countryside which 
seemed to have a few more cows in 
the fields than usual. A woman we 
met turned out to be the town’s mid- 
wife. She knew about UNICEF in 
some detail, even to the count of 
calories. “But,” she said, “we no 
longer have UNICEF. The town de- 
cided not to ask for help any more, 
as we have enough now to take care 
of our own. That means there'll 
be more food for the children where 
there is greater need.” 


Her village is not the only one tak- 
ing care of its own. Others, too, are 
setting up feeding programs like 
those operated with UNICEF sup- 
plies. Each little centre is being used 
to teach better care of children. 


In Bulgaria, the same use is being 
made of the UNICEF program. There, 
our earnest mission chief called a 
conference of those in charge of the 
program throughout the country. 
Sixty-three of the country’s sixty-five 
districts were represented at a meet- 
ing in the UNICEF office in Sofia. 
The Minister of Welfare and other 
officials addressed the group. They 
talked about such practical matters 
as how to mix powdered milk so that 
it would be smooth and palatable; 
how to set up “home-made” equip- 
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ment for sterilizing the bottles in 
which the babies got their milk; how 
to deal with the problem of mothers 
who were too busy to come for the 
milk; how to get children to eat new 
foods—and many of the foods com- 
ing in from so far away are new; 
how to get scales to keep track of 
the children’s weight; and how to 
keep accounts. 


I OBSERVED THE same interest and 
co-operative spirit througoout my 
journey. And everywhere I had the 
same problem. Officials wanted to 
show me their best—the model day- 
nursery, orphanage, children’s clinic, 
or hospital. But I wanted to see the 
every-day operations, the improvised 
milk centre in the spare room of a 
small home, or in a school, or a vil- 
lage store. In these outlying spots, the 
manner in which volunteer women 
kept strict accounts of supplies and 
records of the gains in weight of 
children was revealing in itself. 

In Poland we made an unscheduled 
visit to a children’s summer camp 
set up outside Gdynia. This camp, 
one of thousands in Europe receiving 
UNICEF supplies, was for the need- 
iest school children from devastated 
Warsaw. The number of children in 
need of this care is so great that every 
available shelter is used for camps. 
In this case an abandoned barracks 
had been taken over, and cots and 
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bedding had been found. What an 
assortment of multi-colored bedding! 
An outdoor kitchen had been rigged 
up to supplement a smaller one in- 
doors. In the storeroom were barrels 
of UNICEF powdered milk, and cases 
of lard and meat. 

For those taking part in these 
programs, the United Nations has a 
very real meaning. UNICEF posters 
are displayed at feeding points, some- 
times with pictures of national fig- 
ures, old and new, sometimes with 
religious symbols, sometimes with 
both. The posters convey the idea 
that the feeding of children in an in- 
ternational undertaking. The Czecho- 
slovak poster has been made by a 
school-girl, one of the 230,000 chil- 
dren in that country being aided 
by UNICEF. Her idea of the United 
Nations is of children of many na- 
tionalities and races dancing around 
the maypole, under a bright and be- 
nign sun. In Austria, a contest is 
being held among school-children for 
essays and drawings about the mean- 
ing of UNICEF and the United 
Nations. 

UNICEF is also bringing people 
together outside their own country. I 
had an opportunity of meeting a 
group of more than 100 students 
from European countries, China, and 
Indo-China, brought to Paris by 
UNICEF to attend a course in social 
pediatrics at the Ecole de Puericul- 
ture of the Faculté de Medicine de 
Paris. The course, which included 
visits to Holland, Belgium, and Great 
Britain, was arranged with the help 
of the French Government as part of 
its contribution to the Fund. 


aypere THE FOUR months’ session 

these men and women, who were 
out of touch with developments in 
their profession throughout the war 
years, were brought up-to-date by 
outstanding instructors from all over 
Europe—the best available in their 
fields. The French Government, en- 
couraged by the results of this first 
effort. is offering to support a similar 
course next year. The Don Suisse, a 
semi-official Swiss organization, in 
co-operation with UNICEF, has pro- 
vided courses for 200 medical-social 
personhel working with child victims 
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of the war. These students have come 
from all parts of Europe. Sweden, 
has made arrangements with the 
Fund for an intensive training course 
for pediatricians from European 
countries. The training of these men 
ind women is likely to be one of the 
more important contributions to 
UNICEF. 

What of the children themselves? 


They are shabby and bare-foot this 
summer, but generally speaking, look 
better than six months ago. The help 
from outside, together with the great 
efforts made by their own govern- 
ments, has had its effect. But, as a 
member of our Italian Mission point- 
ed out, “the gain could be lost to- 
morrow if UNICEF supplies stopped 
coming in.” 

The good grain harvest now being 
gathered will make things easier in 
respect of bread supplies, but pro- 
teins, particularly milk, and other 
protective foods, will continue to be 
in very short supply. Sixty per cent 
of the dairy herds of the invaded 
countries were destroyed in the war 
and in post-war droughts. It will be 
at least the summer of 1950 before 
they can approach prewar levels. 


apes MAIN HELP offered by UNICEF 


is milk. Shipments of milk now 





total 81,000,000 pounds, or enough 
to make 324,000,000 quarts. These 
milk shipments make up 66 per cent 
of the total supplies. The remainder 
consists of economical kinds of meat, 
fish, fats, and cod-liver oil. 

The milk is in powdered form, and 
because of its good-keeping qualities 
and sterility, has gained special ap- 
preciation. The receiving-countries 
are interested in developing their 
own supplies, and, to help them, 
UNICEF will provide special ma- 
chine parts for dried-milk manufac- 
ture. The assisted countries, for their 
part, will supply the major part of 
the equipment. A sum of $2,000,000 
has been allocated for this purpose. 

As for the immediate future, the 
26-nation Executive Board plans to 
continue the European programs at 
approximately their present levels 
through the coming winter and 
spring. UNICEF aid, for the first 
time, will also include raw materials 
for clothing, shoes, and bedding, as 
well as food, and medical supplies. 
Cotton, wool, hides, and leather are 
now on their way, and will be con- 
verted by the assisted countries. The 
finished goods, plainly marked, will 
be distributed free. 

In addition, $1,000,000 has been 
set aside for aid to German children, 
to be available for all four zones on 





German children eating their meagre ration in one of the demolished houses. 
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application from the zonal com- 
manders. This aid will not be for 
mass-feeding programs as in other 
European countries, as the armies of 
occupation have assumed this re- 
sponsibility, but for medical projects 
and special foods of a kind still to 
be determined. 

Visiting Germany last month I 
saw that the morale and exemplary 
value of United Nations help there 
_will be as important as physical aid. 
The extent of the suffering of chil- 
dren, from France to the heart of the 
U.S.S.R. and from Finland to Greece, 
will never be known. German chil- 
dren, too, have suffered. Those who 
fought for a principle and won will 
I am sure want to apply their own 
standards toward the children of van- 
quished Germany. 

In the Far East, aid will be going 
to China, where programs are now 
getting under way, and to Ceylon, 
India, and Pakistan; Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Indo-China, Siam, and the 
Philippines; Hongkong, Singapore, 
and Malaya. 


gpnaiecss UNDERTAKEN WILL be 
particularly suited to the needs 
of the children in those countries. 
For example, the Fund has a request 
from Indo-China for technical equip- 
ment to restore and improve a cen- 
tre for the manufacture of anti-tu- 
berculosis vaccines. This equipment, 
it is estimated, would cost only about 
$12,000 but would enable this cen- 
tre to manufacture vaccines for its 
own use and for use in neighboring 
countries. In India and Pakistan, 
the most urgent need is among the 
refugee children, caught in the mass- 
migration that followed the setting 
up of the two independent nations. 
In the Philippines, aid is needed in 
building up child-care centres de- 
stroyed in the war. Elsewhere, 
UNICEF has been asked to supply 
drugs for combatting yaws, a dis- 
ease that has made great headway 
among young children in the war 
and postwar years. 
In co-operation with the World 
Health Organization three large- 
scale health programs will be un- 


dertaken by UNICEF. One of these, 
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These Hungarian children have brought their own cups for their UNICEF 
milk. On bad days, they cannot make the trip, for many of them lack shoes and 


warm clothing. 


the BCG anti-tuberculosis campaign, 
is already under way in a number of 
European countries as a Joint En- 
terprise of the Children’s Fund and 
the Danish Red Cross and its Scan- 
dinavian associates. Before long, it 
is expected that this program will be 
operating. in most of the other 
UNICEF—assisted countries in 
Europe, as well as Algeria, Morocco, 
and Tunisia. This protection can 
be given to a child for a cost of a 
few cents from the testing, and an- 
other few cents for the inoculation. 

Four million dollars has been set 
aside for the BCG work, half of 
which is UNICEF's contribution to 
the European program and the other 
for similar programs in other parts 
of the world. In all instances, the 
government of the assisted country 
will bear a large part of the expense. 


— SECOND HEALTH project is for 

the eradication of syphilis among 
children and pregnant women. For 
this purpose, $2,000,000 has been 
allotted to assist governments in de- 
veloping their own programs. This 
disease has increased greatly as a 
result of the war and lack of medical 
services. The third project is for 


the Far East, where UNICEF will 
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assist in setting up regional malaria- 
control programs. These will dem- 
onstrate the newest techniques in 
combatting this energy-sapping dis- 
ease, one of the leading causes of 
child mortality in the Far East. 


These are projected programs for 
1948-49. How much can be ac- 
complished depends on the addi- 
tional support forthcoming from 
governments for the Children’s Fund. 
The Executive Board, hopeful of pub- 
lic support, has set up a $78,000,000 
budget to carry the various programs 
through 1949, but of that amount, 
only $37,000,000 is now on hand, 
or pledged. 


We are hoping that the further 
amount will be contributed by gov- 
ernments and by individuals through- 
out the world. Only a_ beginning 
has been made in the face of the 
great need left by the war. 


The question is, what help will the 
Fund be able to give? The answer 
must come from those countries and 
peoples able to help with money, 
goods, and services. We have seen 
what can be done. It remains to 
be seen how much will be done in 
meeting this common responsibility 


of the peoples of the United Nations. 
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Work of Library Committee 


HE INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY 

Committee of Library Experts 
completed its work on August 9, 
after adopting a report to the As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Public 
Information on library policy and the 
working arrangements for the United 
Nations Library. 


The Committee recommended that 
the emphasis in collecting and mak- 
ing available books and other library 
material should be on service and not 
on accumulation. “No attempt,” 
states the report, “should be made 
to assemble comprehensive collec- 
tions, and the Library must contin- 
uously discard material which is no 
longer useful to it. The Library must 
expect to be balanced only in terms 
of United Nations interests.” In em- 
phasizing this point, the Committee 
felt that it was making library history 
in recognizing the fact that with the 
increasing quantities of library mate- 
rials, all libraries were ceasing to be 
universal, 


In only one field, the Committee 
felt, should the Library attempt to be 
complete—‘“in the publications of the 
United Nations and of its antecedent 
and related organizations.” In other 
fields the material to be acquired 
should be selected according to its 
usefulness to the United Nations and 
the extent to which it is satisfactor- 
ily available elsewhere. It followed, 
therefore, that great importance was 
attached to co-operation with other 
libraries. This was reflected by the 
presence at some of the Committee’s 
meetings of expert consultants from 
other libraries, particularly in the 
New York area. These consultants 
told the Committee what their re- 
sources were and how and to what 
extent the United Nations could draw 
upon them. 


The material contained in the Li- 
brary, the Committee recommended, 
should be made as freely available as 
possible. This, it felt, might be done 
in the following ways: through direct 
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access, reading-room service, refer- 
ence and informational services, ser- 
vices through departmental collec- 
tions, bibliographical services includ- 
ing accession lists, subject lists, and 
abstracts, and the preparation of 
background material. 


HE COMMITTEE STRESSED the im- 
portance of the dissemination of 
information concerning the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
through the libraries of the world. 


In its recommendations on “depos- 
itory” libraries (those libraries which 
receive complete sets of United Na- 
tions documents and publications), 
it emphasized that the depository 
system was aimed at placing full 
documentation in the libraries of the 
world for research and for the use 
of the public. It further recom- 
mended an increase in the stocks of 
United Nations documents and pub- 
lications in the different areas of the 
world—through sales agents, offices 
of the United Nations, and the spe- 
cialized agencies, and other means 
—so as to allow easier and speedier 
distribution of particular documents. 


One of the main recommendations 
of the Committee was that the Li- 
brary at Geneva which was taken 
over by the United Nations from the 
League of Nations should be retained 
there on its present basis. It was felt 
that this was necessary for the work 
of the United Nations Secretariat 
and conferences in Geneva, special- 
ized agencies whose headquarters 
are located in Geneva (such, for ex- 
ample, as the International Labor 
Organization and the World Health 
Organization), and other interna- 
tional organizations and specialists 
in Geneva and elsewhere in Europe. 
The Committee felt that the Geneva 
Library should be retained by the 
United Nations in its entirety, but 
that the needs of other organizations 
should be met by a liberal policy of 
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long-term inter-library loans. Where 
this was not feasible, material might 
be supplied in photocopy on a cost 
basis. While the Committee was dis- 
cussing the Geneva Library, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which was 
to discuss the question on the fol- 
lowing day, asked for its views. 


HROUGHOUT THE COMMITTEE’s 

discussions, questions of co-or- 
dination with the specialized agencies 
were given prominence. Representa- 
tives of seven of these agencies were 
present and took part in the discus- 
sions. The agencies represented were: 
the International Labor Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


’ tion, the United Nations Educational 


Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund 
(jointly represented), and the World 
Health Organization. 

As a result of the Committee’s de- 
liberations, an Inter-Library Consul- 
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tative Committee is to be established 
with representatives from the United 
Nations Library and from the libra- 
ries of the specialized agencies. 
Among the recommendations for se- 
curing closer co-ordination between 
the United Nations Library and those 
of the specialized agencies were: that 
there should be a regular exchange 
of official publications between the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies; that complete checklists of 
the official publications of the United 
Nations and the agencies should be 
issued on a uniform basis; that un- 
necessary duplication in acquisiticns 
and services should be avoided; and 


that there should be a central regis- 
ter of bibliographical and research 
projects. 


HE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED an 

extension of the interneship pro- 
gram of the United Nations, to en- 
able young graduate librarians and 
research workers with special quali- 
fications to work in the Library Serv- 
ices of the United Nations, thereby 
becoming acquainted with the United 
Nations and its problems. The 
knowledge and understanding these 
internes would gain, the Committee 
felt, should have great value when 
they take up positions in their own 





countries and have opportunities to 
spread information about the United 


Nations. For the same reasons the 
Committee recommended that more 
experienced librarians should be 
brought to the Headquarters Library 
for periods of at least six months. 
They recommended, further, that ex- 
changes of staff should be made be- 
tween United Nations and other li- 
braries of the world, including those 
of the specialized agencies. 

The report of the Committee is to 
be presented to the Secretary-General, 
to aid him in framing an official pol- 
icy for the United Nations Library 
Services. 


Seminar on Teaching United Nations 


ke SEARCH OF the most effective 

methods of teaching about the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, 53 educational experts from 
27 countries worked together at a six- 
week seminar at Adelphi College, 
Long Island, New York. 


The seminar was organized and 
conducted by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization in co-operation with the 
United Nations. Its five main pur- 
poses were: to acquaint key persons 
from different nations with the 
United Nations and its agencies; to 
devise means of presenting the United 
Nations system to children and young 
people; to examine existing materials 
and to produce new materials for 
school use; and to provide experience 
in international living. 


Following up the seminar, many 
of the participants will introduce 
study of the United Nations into the 
schools of their home countries. Out- 
lines or general plans for such 
courses were prepared, for example, 
by educators from Canada, Syria, 
Pakistan, and the United States. 
Others devoted their attention to pro- 
duction of specific study aids which 
will help their pupils understand the 
scope and activities of the United 
Nations and related organizations. 


The program has been varied and 
intense. Each morning the partici- 
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pants met in small “workshop” 
groups. Every day there were film 
and film-strip showings or recordings 
on the United Nations, followed by 
discussion of the material presented. 
Afternoons were devoted in part to 
lectures and visits to Lake Success. 


Special trips were made to Colum- 
bia University, where the group was 
welcomed ‘by President Eisenhower; 
and to Hyde Park, where Mrs. Roose- 
velt spoke informally on the work of 


the Commission on Human Rights. 


In the final three weeks, emphasis 
was placed upon production of cur- 
riculum material. Some of the proj- 
ects have been completed; others 
have been begun and will be finished 
when the participants return home. 
Nearly all the materials were pre- 
pared for use in a specific country, 
as the seminar participants found it 
impossible to produce materials of 
equal value for several nations. 





Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt entertains 


UNESCO visitors on the grounds of her 


home in Hyde Park. The dog with her is a grandson of the late President’s dog 
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Decisions of Economic and Social Council 
Action Taken on Wide Range of Subjects 


- PLENARY MEETINGS between August 6 and 19, the 
Economic and Social Council completed action upon 
a wide range of subjects. 

One of the Council’s decisions was to create a small 
Committee of Experts in Basic Sciences to study in close 
association with UNESCO the desirability of establish- 
ing United Nations research laboratories. It may later 
call a conference of scientists for a full-dress discus- 
sion on this matter. 

Julian Huxley, Director-General of UNESCO, parti- 
cipating in the debate, declared that UNESCO was per- 
suaded that international research in some fields was 
likely to be much more fruitful than national research. 


UNAC to Terminate 


The Council then decided to terminate the central 
machinery of the United Nations Appeal for Children 
by the end of this year. In doing so it noted with grati- 
fication the worldwide response to the Appeal. 

It agreed to send a Commission of Inquiry to Peru 
to investigate the effects of the habit of coca leaf chew- 
ing. 

Various tasks in connection with migration were al- 
lotted between the Social Commission and the Popula- 
tion Commission, between regional commissions and 
the International Labor Organization. The Council also 
endorsed the ILO plans to revise the Convention on 
Migration and Employment. 

It noted with satisfaction the Secretary-General’s re- 
port on the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment at Havana, following a long debate dur- 
ing which the U.S.S.R. and Poland led an attack against 
the principles of the ITO Charter. These countries 
claimed that the ITO was designed to protect the eco- 
nomically powerful to the detriment of economically 
weak and under-developed countries and to serve as a 
tool for United States dominance over world trade. 

The Council took note without comment of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report on the Conference proposing the 
creation of the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization. 


Report on ECAFE 


Much discussion took place on the report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East. One of 
the points of debate was the question of associate mem- 
bership in the Commission for the Republics of Indo- 
nesia and Viet-Nam. On this the Council decided to 
refer back to the Commission a resolution on the sub- 
ject. These applications, the Council decided, were 
within ECAFE’s own province. The Council hoped that 
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the political situation regarding the status of these two 
countries would be clarified before ECAFE meets again 
in November. 

It unanimously adopted a resolution on the ECAFE 
report recommending encouragement of co-ordination 
of the development of industry, agriculture, trade and 
the promotion of credit for ECAFE regions. This fol- 
lowed a long discussion led by the Soviet delegation 
which argued that national and economic independence 
of colonial and semi-colonial areas should be the aim 
of economic development. 

The Council also decided to create a technical Bu- 
reau of Flood Control to start work immediately on 
flood control in East Asia. 

It also elected one third of the members of its func- 
tional commissions for the period of three years, re- 
placing those members whose terms of office expire on 


December 31, 1948. 


Debate on ILO 


In one of the most searching and far-reaching de- 
bates in its history, the Council examined the second 
report of the International Labor Organization. The 
debate was concerned with principal ways and means 
of protecting labor in capitalist and communist coun- 
tries and under intermediate mixed systems of private 
and public ownership. The discussion arose from a 
Soviet proposal to alter the structure of ILO, asking 
member governments to increase the representation of 
labor on the governing body of the ILO and its con- 
ferences from one fourth to one half, the remaining half 
to be shared by representatives of employers and gov- 
ernments. Almost all members of the Council partici- 
pated in the debate led by Amazasp Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.) and Willard L. Thorp (Unitep States). 

Mr. Arutiunian’s argument was that the present com- 
position prevented ILO from truly representing labor 
interests. ILO, he said, was out of step with the social 
and political changes of the modern world; its work was 
nearly useless, he maintained. It could be made effec- 
tive in terms of ILO’s own aims only if the structure 
was altered by strengthening the representation of the 
workers. 

Mr. Thorp on the other hand argued that the Soviet 
case rested on the acceptance of the Marxist thesis of 
irreconcilable class struggle which 100 years of his- 
tory since had proved to be wrong. Mr. Thorp main- 
tained that the question was not one of protecting la- 
bor from exploitation by private employers, but pro- 
tecting labor in any social and economic system, any- 
where in the world, whether all or some of the employ- 
ers were private or whether the Government was the sole 
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employer. The Soviet proposal was rejected in the plen- 
ary meeting following several expressions of apprecia- 
tion regarding the profound objective level of the dis- 


cussijon. 


Changes in Agenda 


The plenary session finally rearranged the agenda, 
removing five items so that the other questions on hand 
may be dealt with thoroughly and this session concluded 
toward the end of the month. 


It postponed, (1) a discussion on the establishment 
of an Economic Commission for the Middle East; (2) 
discussion on the Non-Governmental Organization’s con- 
sultation report; (3) the Secretary-General’s report on 
international civil service training and promotion; (4) 
the translation of the world’s classics; and (5) the 
election of three members of the Palestine Economic 
Board. It removed from the agenda of Committees, 
Item 17: human rights; Item 18: freedom of informa- 
tion; and Item 19: genocide. 


It referred all three documents back to the plenary 
session for general statements by the delegations. These 
statements will in turn be referred to the General As- 
sembly without further debate or decision. 


Human Rights Committee 


Slow progress in the Committee finally proved that 
it would be impossible to conclude its agenda at this 
session. It was therefore decided to delete the items 
17, 18 and 19 (see above) from the agenda. 


After postponing to the end of the session action on 
a few outstanding resolutions on the Convention fo1 
the Status of Women, the Committee began considera- 
tion of the Draft Convention on Gathering and Inter- 
national Transmission of News. The preamble of this 
convention will be taken up at a later stage of the Com- 
mittee’s work. 


The following articles were adopted without a gen- 
eral discussion: (1) a definition of information enter- 
prises, correspondents, and information material; (2) 
a speeding up of procedure for granting visas to cor- 
respondents; (3) a provision for foreign correspond- 
ents in contracting states to enjoy the same freedom of 
access to news as nationals; (4) a provision that peace- 
time censorship can only be exercised for national se- 
curity; (5) a provision that the contracting state can 
limit the stay of correspondents and cannot expel them 
for legitimate practice of their profession; (6) a pro- 
vision that agency correspondents shall have free ac- 
cess to information transmission channels at the same 
rates as nationals; (7) a provision that there shall be 
free access to information sources in contracting states: 
(8) (to form part of Article 10) a provision that reit- 
erates the responsibility of governments in prohibiting 
obscene publications; (9) a provision that correspon- 
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dents being admitted to contracting states to cover meet- 
ings of the United Nations or of specialized agencies 
shall not be granted convention benefits; (10) a provi- 
sion that governments may suspend implementation of 
the convention for reasons related to national defense 
or public order—states shall retain the right to admit 
or refuse the entry of correspondents; (11) a provision 
the United States. This recognizes that the Preparatory 
Commission of the International Refugee Organization 
can achieve substantial repatriation and resettlement if 
governments concerned co-operate effectively. 


The Social Committee 


The Committee recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council express its satisfaction with the reports 
presented by WHO (the World Health Organization) 
and by UNESCO. 


The Social Committee also discussed the Secretary- 
General’s report on the situation of refugees and dis- 
placed persons and adopted a joint resolution submitted 
by Brazil, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. This recognizes that the PCIRO (Pre- 


Changes in the Membership of 
Functional Commissions 
A number of changes have been made in the mem- 
bership of the functional Commissions of the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council to fill vacancies arising on 
December 31. 


The following were elected to fill the vacancies: 


Economic and Employment Commission: Belgium, 
France, Brazil, the United Kingdom and Poland. 


Transport and Communications Commission: India, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Venezuela and 
Poland. 


Statistical Commission: China, the Netherlands, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. 


Human Rights Commission: China, Denmark, Gua- 
temala, Lebanon, the United Kingdom and Uruguay. 


Social Commission: France, India, South Africa, 
the United States, the U.S.S.R. and Turkey.« 


Commission on the Status of Women: Australia, 
China, Greece, Haiti and India. 


Fiscal Commission: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, New 
Zealand, Pakistan and the United States. 


Population Commission: China, the United King- 
dom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
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paratory Commission of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization) can achieve substantial repatriation and re- 
settlement if governments concerned co-operate effec- 
tively. 

The resolution adopted also urges PCIRO to continue 
its efforts to see that non-member governments join 
IRO, that all states admit non-repatriable persons to the 
maximum of their capacity. The resolution recommends 
a policy which would enable children to be reunited 
with their parents and which would make every attempt 
to repatriate orphans and unaccompanied children, if 
this should be in the latter’s interest. 


The resolution further requests PCIRO to hold con- 
sultations with Member countries of the United Na- 
tions concerning the resettlement of refugees and dis- 
placed persons and to report the result of these consul- 
tattions to the Economic and Social Council not later 
than the Council’s eighth session. The resolution finally 
requests the Secretary-General to transmit the Commit- 
tee’s report and the text of the above mentiond resolu- 
tion to the forthcoming third regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


The Economic Committee 
The Committee concluded its general discussion on 


the report of the third session of the Statistical Com- 
mission and in this regard it adopted resolutions to co- 
ordinate the statistical activities in various regons, es- 
tablish standards for statistical work concerning indus- 
trial classification of all economic activities, and estab- 
lish ways and means whereby deficiencies in stastitical 
data would be remedied. 

The Economic Committee also adopted a resolution 
which notes FAO’s report with satisfaction and expresses 
the hope that the agency will continue its efforts to in- 
crease and co-ordinate world food production. The 
Economic Committee also discussed the report of the 
International Bank. The representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, and Byelorussia stated in this regard that the 
International Bank followed a discriminatory loan pol- 
icy by permitting itself to become an instrument of 
United States foreign policy. The Chinese delegate af- 
firmed that the International Bank’s policy laid too 
much emphasis on the reconstruction of industrialized 
countries while neglecting economic development of the 
non-industrialized countries. 


Finding Homes for Europe’s 600,000 Refugees 
Second Year of Operations Mapped by IRO 


A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK for Europe’s 600,000 refugees 

and displaced persons is forecast by the Preparatory 
Commission for the International Refugee Organization 
in a survey reviewing the first year of the organization’s 
activities. 

Issued on August 12, the survey reveals that during 
the previous twelve months IRO had repatriated or re- 
settled in new homes overseas, a total of 244,000 per- 
sons. This figure includes 77,218 persons repatriated, 
and 167,138 who have been assisted in emigrating to new 
countries. For several months the rate of repatriation 
has been decreasing, and the survey emphasizes that [RO 
now considers that emigration to new homes is the es- 
sential means of solving the refugee problem. 

As IRO enters its second year of operations, it is esti- 
mated that at least 20,000 persons a month are now 
being moved from the DP camps in Germany to new 
homes overseas. This is too slow a rate if IRO is to 
complete its work in the next two years. 

Reviewing the first year of operations, the survey 
points out that on July 1, 1947, in the occupied zones 
of Germany, Austria, Italy, the Middle East and else- 
where, IRO was taking care of over 700,000 refugees. 
This figure decreased during the summer, but rose again 
to reach a maximum of 706,599 on September 30, 1947. 
Since then it has been decreasing steadily. On December 
31, 1947, it had fallen only to 672,506, but by May 30, 
1948, it had been reduced to 596,692. The rate of de- 


partures from camps is continually on the increase. 
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When the General Assembly set up the organization, 
it gave IRO three years to accomplish its task. This 
second year will be the critical period, for the results 
obtained during the year will show whether the final 
objective can be attained. 

The first year, says the survey, should be considered 
chiefly as one of organization. It was necessary to pro- 
ceed with the work of assisting refugees, but there were 
three main difficulties hindering emigration measures 
which could be solved only with time. 

@ Agreements had to be concluded with reception coun- 
tries, and these countries had to be persuaded to open 
their doors not only to large numbers of refugees, but 
also to members of their families. 
@ There was a financial problem. 
@ Shortage of transport space hampered resettlement. 

There have been improvements in all these three fields. 
The financial problem is less serious now, since additional 
states have paid their contributions before the end of 
the fiscal year. The transport situation has also im- 
proved. In spite of the continued world shipping short- 
age IRO has been able to assemble its own fleet of 13 
ships and also to obtain passages on commercial lines. 
It has established an air service from Germany to Venez- 
uela, and hopes to have a similar service operating to 
Canada shortly. It is noticeable, states the survey, that 
governments are now showing a less hostile attitude 
toward the immigration of refugees and displaced per- 
sons and their families. 
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Reception Countries 


As of April 30, 1948, the principal receiving countries 
were: Great Britain, which leads with 56,750 immigrants; 
France, 18,832; Belgium, 18,504; Canada, 16,844; and 
the United States, 15,074. 

In the coming year, it is expected that the countries 
of Western Europe will continue to receive refugees up 
to approximately 80,000, and equal opportunities are 
opening up in Latin America. The rate of immigration 
should also increase in Canada and Australia. Mean- 
while, the United States Congress has passed a Bill auth- 
orizing the reception of 205,000 persons in a period of 
two years. This Bill contains clauses which, IRO officials 
state, make it appear likely that this total will be at- 
tained only with difficulty. It is also noted that if peace 
is established in Palestine, that country would be able to 


Aid for Palestine’s 


receive from 30,000 to 50,000 refugees. 

IRO’s target for the second year of operations is the 
resettlement of approximately 380,000 refugees. Even if 
this ambitious goal could be achieved, a considerable 
problem would still remain since the number of refugees 
to be resettled exceeds the number of those now dependent 
on IRO assistance, although the exact proportions cannot 
yet be assessed. 

In conclusion, the survey finds that the Preparatory 
Commission of IRO has achieved important results dur- 
ing its first fiscal year, and that in the coming year its 
achievements should be much greater still. But, it con- 
cludes, the final solution of the problem would not be in 
sight until governments and public opinion in various 
countries show much greater understanding of the 
problem. 


Refugee Children 


Emergency Relief Program Launched by UNICEF 


United Nations aid for refugee children in Palestine is 
now on its way to the Near East. An emergency ship- 
ment of food and medical supplies from the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund left 
New York on August 24, and further supplies will be sent 
during the next two months. 


Despatch of these supplies followed an urgent appeal 
from Count Folke Bernadotte. Thousands of infants, chil- 
dren, and nursing and pregnant mothers are crowded 
into camps—mostly improvised shelters in the desert 
areas—after being made homeless by the fighting in Pales- 
tine. Count Bernadotte’s appeal for aid was taken up at 
an emergency session of the Fund’s Executive Board at 
Geneva, on August 14. Voting unanimously, the 26- 
nation Board authorized a $411,000 supply program for 
emergency relief in the Palestine area. 

In authorizing the program, which will cover a period 
of two months, the Board emphasized that the aid is being 
offered on the same non-discriminatory basis which 
applies in other countries where UNICEF is now operat- 
ing. The relief will be distributed to both Arabs and 
Jews, and to any others who may be in need in the 
refugee camps. 

The program will be administered by an international 
staff which UNICEF is recruiting from its experienced 
mission personnel in Europe. This staff will work with 
the Mediator and officials of the areas concerned, in dis- 
tributing supplies. 


Typhus Threat 


In his appeal for aid Count Bernadotte gave a warning 
of the threat of typhus and other diseases in the refugee 
camps. Accordingly, the initial shipment of medical sup- 
plies included three different types of DDT powder for 
use as disinfectant. Food supplies in the shipment 
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included 50,000 pounds of dry whole milk, 20,000 pounds 
of margarine and sugar, 40,000 pounds of corned beef, 
40,000 pounds of mutton, and 4,000 pounds of salt. 


By the middle of September UNICEF plans to have 
sufficient supplies on hand in the Palestine area to take 
over part of the responsibility for feeding the refugee 
children, when the existing government supplies have 
been exhausted or have to be supplemented. 


Cease-Fire Proposal For Kashmir 


A month after its arrival in the sub-continent the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan sub- 
mitted to the two Governments a proposal for a cease-fire 
in Kashmir. During the period the Commission inter- 
viewed high officials of the two Governments and also sent 
military survey teams to investigate the situation on the 
Indian side of the Kashmir line and in Western Kashmir. 


The cease-fire proposal was drafted on August 13 and, 
the following day, a copy was handed to Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, by Alfredo 
Lozano, Chairman of the Commission. At the same time, 
the proposal was delivered to Prime Minister Pandit 
Nehru of India by Josef Korbel, Vice-Chaixman of the 


Commission. 


The proposal recommends that the Governments of 
India and Pakistan order a cease-fire and simultaneously 
accept certain principles as a basis for the proclamation 
of a truce agreement, to be followed by consultations with 
the Commission to determine “equitable and fair condi- 
tions in which a free expression of the people’s will can be 
assured for Jammu and Kashmir.” 
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Differences on Trieste Defined 





Yugoslav Complaint Fails in Security Council 


Se ANGLO-AMERICAN agreements with Italy regard- 
ing the Free territory of Trieste are violations of the 
Italian Peace Treaty, Dr. Joza Vilfan of Yugoslavia 
declared in a meeting of the Security Council on August 
4. Amplifying a note to the Council of July 28 on this 
subject, Dr. Vilfan charged that the fiscal and economic 
policies of the Allied Military Government aimed at in- 
corporating the Anglo-American Zone of Trieste into 
Italy. 

Presenting his charges the Yugoslav representative 
quoted several agreements made by the Allied Military 
Government with Italy. Much of the discussion which 
followed turned on the question whether these agreements 
contravened the article in the Treaty which states that 
“economic union or association of an exclusive char- 
acter with any state is incompatible with the status of 
the Free Territory of Trieste.” 

The letter to the Security Council stated that the Yugo- 
slav Government had sent several notes to the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the United Kingdom on 
persistent violations of the Treaty of Peace with Italy 
regarding the Free Territory. Recently, the Allied Mili- 
tary Command undertook measures that were a further 
breach of the Treaty and placed the independence of the 
Free Territory in jeopardy. 

The Conference of Foreign Ministers in Moscow on 
April 22, 1947, explicitly determined that on questions 
of budget, balance of payments, currency, customs, and 
other financial and economic questions concerning the 
Free Territory, the economic independence of the Free 
Territory should be assured. These provisions of the 
Permanent Statute of the Territory were also applicable 
for the period of the provisional regime, the letter said. 

The Treaty also specified that the Italian lira should 
continue to be the legal tender in the Free Territory 
pending the establishment of a separate currency regime. 
Italy was thereby obliged to conclude a treaty with the 
military commands of both zones, which would insure 
the supply of liras and foreign currencies to the Free 
Territory in such a way that the economic independence 
of the Territory should not be destroyed. In spite of this, 
the Allied Military Command had concluded a number of 
treaties with Italy, in complete contradiction to this ob- 
ligation, which would result in the economic incorpora- 
tion of Trieste in Italy. 


Agreements with Italy 

As outlined by the Yugoslav delegate, the agreements 
between A.M.G. and the Republic of Italy were as fol- 
lows: 
e@ An agreement between the Italian Government and 
the Command of the Zone assuring free movement for 
bank notes and notes of the Italian State. This, accord- 
ing to Dr. Vilfan, had wiped out the monetary frontier 
and imposed Italian currency regulations on the Allied 
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Zone. The Free Territory thus had no recourse against 
the loss of its monetary independence. 

e@ An agreement providing that Italy would finance the 
administration of the Zone. In the view of Yugoslavia 
the Italian Government thereby would be granted com- 
plete control of the Zone’s finances. 

e@ Another agreement involved application of Italian 
exchange control regulations to the Zone. It also pro- 
vided for including the Trieste Custom House in the cus- 
toms system of Italy. In this way, Dr. Vilfan contended, 
the most important foreign relations of the Anglo-Am- 
erican Zone had been handed over to the Italian Gov- 
ernment. The Allied Military Command thus com- 
mitted, he said, “the most flagrant violationof the basic 
task of the mandate—to protect the independence and 
integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste.” 

In reply, Sir Alexander Cadogan (UNITED Kincpom) 
pointed out that the Peace Treaty, now in force, provides 
for the administration of the Free Territory in accord- 
ance with an Instrument for a Provisional Regime until 
“such date as the Security Council shall fix for the com- 
ing into force of the Permanent Statute.” Since the 
Permanent Statute has not come into force and no Gov- 
ernor of the Free Territory has been appointed, the 
article chiefly relevant to the present situation is one 
that confers authority on the Allied Military Commands 
within their respective zones. The United Kingdom and 
the United States authorities, he said, have had the terms 
of the Permanent Statute and the Instrument of the Pro- 
visional Regime always in mind. All these agreements 
are by their very nature temporary, he maintained, de- 
signed for the convenience and vital necessities of the 
Zone. There is nothing in them that cannot be abro- 
gated when the Allied Military Government is replaced 
by the succeeding government. 

Flatly rejecting the Yugoslav charges as being “from 
beginning to end without any foundation whatever,” Dr. 
Philip C. Jessup (UNiTED STATES) said they had every 
appearance of being intended to distract attention from 
the “flagrant maladministration” of the Yugoslav Zone 
by the Yugoslav Military Command. 

The acts of the Military Government in the British- 
United States Zone of Trieste, said Dr. Jessup, have in 
no way infringed the provisions of the Peace Treaty. 
On the contrary, they stem from authorizations con- 
tained in the Treaty and have been consistent with the 
responsibility of the United States and the United King- 
dom to administer their Zone during the interim period in 
such a way as best to serve what Article 2 of the Treaty 
calls “the needs of the population and its well-being.” 

Dr. Jessup recalled that in December 1946 the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers appointed the Trieste Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, to investigate the general financial posi- 
tion and prospects of the proposed Free Territory. The 
report of this Commission, he said, was forwarded to 
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the Security Council with comments of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. The Council unanimously agreed on 
the need to continue exclusive arrangements with Italy 
until a Governor had been appointed and he had had 
sufficient time to set up an independent financial and 
economic regime. In the interim, the “only practical” 
course was to continue the application of Italian trade 
agreements to Trieste and to keep the Zone within the 
Italian customs system. 


Trieste Not Economically Independent 


The Yugoslav accusation, Dr. Jessup stated, implied 
that the British-American Zone of the Free Territory was 
an economically independent area when the Peace Treaty 
came into force; quite the reverse was the case, he added. 
Until that date it was an integral part of Italy, with no 
financial or economic barriers between what is now the 
United States-United Kingdom Zone and Italy. The 
Treaty provisions envisaged a gradual transition by 
stages to an economically free, separate Territory. 

To the charge that the Italian Government was being 
granted complete control of the finances of Trieste, Dr. 
Jessup replied that an examination of the text of this 
agreement failed to substantiate the charge. 

The question of how much lira currency will be put 
into circulation in Trieste is not a matter for unilateral 
determination by Italy. Nor has any monetary frontier 
been wiped out, he declared, since no monetary frontier 
has ever existed. The Yugoslav Government has insisted 
that lira should be supplied to the Free Territory, but in 
a way which would not involve exclusive association with 
Italy. The Treaty,however, specifically states that “pend- 
ing the establishment of a separate currency regime for 
the Free Territory, the Italian lira shall continue to be 
the legal tender within the Free Territory.” 

As to the Yugoslav contention that a postal agreement 
with Italy for uniform postal rates had placed its Zone 
under Italian sovereignty, by what stretch of the imag- 
ination could such an agreement be said to entail the 
loss of sovereignty? 

Sir Alexander informed the Council that when the 
Allied Military Government took over, the Zone con- 
taining the City and Port of Trieste was not self-sup- 
porting nor had it any prospect of becoming self-sup- 
porting for some time to come. That Italy, as the ex- 
enemy country, should have assumed the financial obli- 
gation for the Zone flowed directly from the Peace 
Treaty. Therefore the course followed by the Allied 
Military Government—keeping the lira as the currency 
in use for the time being—was the only possible course. 
If the lira had been kept in the Zone and yet treated as 
a currency separate from that used in Italy, as was done 
in the Yugoslav Zone, confusion would have followed, 
Sir Alexander insisted. 


Other Charges 


Sir Alexander then: took up other charges contained 
in a note presented to the British Embassy in Belgrade 
by the Yugoslav: Ministry of: Foreign Affairs, regard- 
ing the administration of the Free Territory of Trieste. 
This was in answer to a British Government objection 
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SAVIN 


Dr. Philip 
C. Jessup 


that “fundamental changes have been made in the po- 
litical, economic, and social institutions” in the Yugoslav 
Zone of the Free Territory, and that the Yugoslav Mili- 
tary Government had not observed the “existing laws 
and regulations” in that Zone, contrary to the relevant 
provisions of the Hague Convention. 

The Yugoslav note stated that while the war was still 
in progress, fundamental changes in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions had taken place, changes 
effected by the people themselves. The Yugoslav Mili- 
tary Government found these changes already in exist- 
ence when it took over and therefore it recognized the 
people’s authority. 

This was not correct, Sir Alexander said. Two of 
the measures to which he referred were passed after the 
Yugoslav military authorities had assumed control. 
True, the Peace Treaty was not yet in force, but the 
Hague Convention states that a de facto occupying 
authority shall—unless it is absolutely unable to do so— 
respect the laws in force in the country. . 

The Yugoslav note accused the American-British Mili- 
tary Government of a “discriminatory and anti-demo- 
cratic policy towards the democratic political parties, the 
democratic press, the trade unions, cultural and sports 
organizations, economic institutions and in general to- 
wards the enormous majority of the population of the 
Free Territory of Trieste.” 

Countering this allegation, Sir Alexander called the 
Council's attention to the serious curtailment of civil 
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liberties in the Yugoslav Zone. In the view of his dele- 
gation, he added, it was not his Government nor the 
Government of the United States but rather the Yugo- 
slav Government which should be called upon to defend 
its actions in relation to the Free Territory of Trieste. 


In support of the Yugoslav charges, Yakov A. Malik 
(U.S.S.R.) declared that the delay in the appointment 
of a Governor of the Free Territory by the Security 
Council—for which he held the delegations of the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France responsible—indi- 
cated that those countries were seeking to prolong the 
occupation as far as possible. In delaying a solution of 
the Trieste problem, Mr. Malik asserted, the three Gov- 
ernments were attempting not only a direct violation of 
the Peace Treaty, but were aiming at a revision of that 
Treaty. This was apparent, he said, from the proposal 
by these Governments on March 20, 1948, to transfer 
Trieste to Italy. 


In was no secret, Mr. Malik went on, that the three 
Governments, and in particular the Government of the 
United States, made use of the Trieste question before 
the electoral campaign in Italy, as “a measure of po- 
litical pressure” on the elections. 


Another violation of the Peace Treaty, Mr. Malik 
asserted, was the reported inclusion of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Zone of the Free Territory in the European Recov- 
ery Program. Further, he contended that the Anglo- 
American authorities had isolated the Zone from normal 
trade relations with the Yugoslav Zone. This was con- 
trary to an explicit decision of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 


In actually tying up the Anglo-American Zone of the 
Free Territory with Italy, economically and financially, 
Mr. Malik continued, the Anglo-American Command had 
isolated that Zone from the other part of the Territory 
and from the external world. This was done without 
allowing the Zone to conclude trade agreements, in par- 
ticular, with Yugoslavia. Thus, the Anglo-American Com- 
mand was repeating in Trieste the policy of the Anglo- 
American Command in Germany which, Mr. Malik 
charged, dismembers Germany into two parts in viola- 
tion of the Potsdam Agreement. 


Further, the Anglo-American Command up to the entry 
into force of the Treaty administered the Zone as an 
occupied enemy territory, but from September 15, 1947, 
it had neither the right nor the legal basis for governing 
the Territory in this manner under international law. 
Since that date, the Free Territory has not been an oc- 
cupied enemy territory, but a special international ter- 
ritory with a recognized free Statute, territorial integrity, 
and the independence which must be guaranteed by the 
Security Council. 


Report on Anglo-American Zone 

Early in the discussion, Dr. Jessup reminded the dele- 
gates that reports of the administration of the United 
Kingdom-United States Zone had been regularly pre- 
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sented to the Council, and that the latest, by Major Gen- 
eral T. S. Airey, the Zone Commander, for the period 
from April 1 to June 30 of this year (Document 5/953), 
had been distributed to members of the Council. The 
Yugoslav Government, on the other hand, had provided 
no information of any kind. It had not even advised the 
Council that it recognized any responsibility to the Coun- 
cil for the administration of its Zone. 


To this the Yugoslav representative replied that Yugo- 
slavia had expected a Governor to be named, and the 
Treaty to be executed “sincerely and immediately.” Why 
make a report today when the Governor might come 
tomorrow? However, the United States and the United 
Kingdom submitted reports because they did not expect 
a Governor to be named. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (UKRAIN- 
IAN S.S.R.) observed that the question of a report on 
the administration of the Yugoslav Zone was irrelevant 
to the indictment of the Anglo-American agreements. 


Draft Resolution Submitted 

At a later stage of the discussion Mr. Manuilsky de- 
clared that the proposal of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France to return Trieste to Italy was a 
“triple violation” —of the Charter, the Peace Treaty, and 
the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers. He 
fully supported Yugoslavia’s demand that the agreements 
with Italy be invalidated, and insisted that the Council 
give prompt consideration to the selection of a Governor. 


In a detailed reply to the denials of his original 
charges, Dr. Vilfan conceded that in creating the Free 
Territory, the Peace Treaty could not at the same time 
assure its immediate and complete financial and economic 
independence. But this situation should not be used to 
make the Territory dependent on one country, Italy. The 
purpose of the Treaty was to use the transitional period 
to prepare the Territory for independence and to this 
end the Trieste Commission of Inquiry had specified 
that even during the provisional regime the Territory 
should have an independent monetary policy. 


Dr. Vilfan then submitted a draft resolution calling 
for invalidation of the agreements of March 9 and April 
16, 1948, and of the postal agreement between the Allied 
Military Command and Italy. 


Replying to the Ukrainian assertions, Sir Alexander 
recounted “Soviet obstructions” in the naming of a Gov- 
ernor of the Free Territory during the period January 
to October 1947. Subsequently, the Governments con- 
cerned could not agree on a candidate. But the three- 
Power declaration that the Free Territory sliould return 
to Italy did not result merely from the difficulty in agree- 
ing upon a Governor. Unsatisfactory conditions in the 
Yugoslav Zone and the virtual incorporation of the Zone 
into Yugoslavia had convinced the three Governments 
that the settlement prescribed in the Peace Treaty had 
been made unworkable. 


The Treaty made it quite clear that the lira was to. be 
used as the legal tender of the Territory, Sir Alexander 
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said. The Yugoslav administration committed a breach 
of the Treaty by setting up the jugolira as a separate 
lira currency to that in Italy and compelling its use by 
all the inhabitants of the Zone. If the administration 
has also established a Central Bank to control their jugo- 
lira, on what authority have they done so? Sir Alex- 
ander asked. These actions and the changes effected by 
the Yugoslav military administration in the existing laws 
and regulations in their Zone were intended to com- 
plete the de facto incorporation of the Zone into Yugo- 
slavia before the entry into force of the Treaty, in order 
to confront the Governor with a fait accompli, Sir Alex- 
ander declared. 


Dr. Jessup enlarged on the last point. The Treaty, he 
said, did not contemplate that the military commanders 
of the two Zones would each attempt to set up an inde- 
pendent economic regime for the whole Free Territory. 
To do so would confront the Governor with an impos- 
sible situation. Yugoslavia’s virtual incorporation of its 
Zone into Yugoslavia and the establishment in that Zone 
of a “police state” led the three Powers to propose the 
return of the Territory to Italy ,he said. 


As for inclusion of the United States-United Kingdom 
Zone in the Marshall Plan, the accusation of the U.S.S.R. 
that this would violate the Treaty stemmed from that 
Government’s well-known opposition to the Plan itself. 
The United States, he declared, need not apologize for 
making resources available to the Zone—for which it 
shared responsibility to maintain at least a minimum 
standard of living—when such resources were not avail- 
able elsewhere. 


Resolution Defeated 

Debate on the Trieste issue, which had continued for 
two weeks, was concluded on August 19 when two resolu- 
tions on the question were defeated. 


In the final discussion some of the Council members 
recapitulated their position on the question and offered 
a few additional remarks. Dr. Vilfan again stressed the 
Anglo-American “obstruction” in the matter of trade be- 
tween their Zone and Yugoslavia. Declaring that Trieste 
was “in miniature a picture of all the problems of today’s 
Europe,” he added that the orientation of the Anglo- 
American policy toward “provoking new conflicts between 
nations” was “particularly visible” in the Trieste case. 


Mr. Manuilsky repeated his support of the Yugoslav 
draft resolution and submitted a separate draft resolution 
asking for the prompt appointment of a Governor. 


In presenting this resolution Mr. Manuilsky declared 
that the whole discussion in the Council had centered on 
facts existing at the present time in the Free Territory, 
and in the defense of actions by the Anglo-American 
Command in concluding agreements that were in direct 
violation of the Treaty. The Treaty stated that the end 
of the provisional regime would be marked by the ap- 
pointment of a Governor. 
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The question was raised during the debate as to who 
was responsible for postponement of the appointment of 
a Governor. Since the appointment of a Governor was 
the simplest way to restore a normal situation in the Free 
Territory, that was the aim of the Ukrainian resolution. 


When the question of Trieste was brought before the 
Council, said Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE) the complaint 
of Yugoslavia had a legal aspect. To that complaint the 
representatives of the United Kingdom and the United 
States had made detailed replies. The latest statements 
by the Yugoslav representative and those which followed, 
however, attempted to transfer the debate to other grounds 
and to transform it into a criticism of general policies. 
The question of the appointment of a Governor, the Mar- 
shall Plan, and other points have nothing to do with the 
original complaint, Mr. Parodi said, and added that he 
did not think it “useful” for the Council to launch into a 
general political debate. 


To this Mr. Manuilsky replied that the “kernel” of the 
whole question was the appointment of the Governor and 
this question could not be separated from the violation 
of the Treaty or the relations of the Anglo-American Zone 
to Italy. 


Faris el-Khouri (SYRIA) expressed the view that the 
Trieste situation under discussion was essentially of a 
legal, juridical nature, and that the Yugoslav accusations 
therefore should have been brought before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The jurisdiction of the Court 
extended to the interpretation of a treaty, any question 
of international law, and the existence of any fact which, 
if established, would constitute a breach of international 
obligation. The Security Council, he argued, was not in 
a position to determine these matters, either by its ex- 
perience or its position as a political organ. To do so 
would be encroaching on the rights of the International 
Court. 


The vote on the Yugoslav resolution was two in favor 
(Ukraine and U.S.S.R.), none against, with nine absten- 
tions. The Ukrainian resolution was rejected by a vote 
of four in favor (China, Syria, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.), none 
against, with six abstentions. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
did not vote on the Ukrainian resolution, on the grounds 
that it had not been properly presented. 





CARTOONS IN THIS ISSUE 

The sketches on pages 688 and 693 are by the dis- 
tinguished artist, Dr. Cornelius Savin. 

Born in Bucharest, Rumania, in 1910, Dr. Savin 
graduated in law from the University of Bucharest 
and was subsequently a lawyer and a judge in his 
native country. 

He came to the United States in 1939 and is now a 
United States citizen. Many of his sketches have ap- 
peared in leading American magazines and publica- 
tions. 
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Conditions Essential for Armaments Reduction 






Majority and Minority Views on General Principles 


eo SYSTEM of regulation and reduction of armaments 

and armed forces can only be put into effect in an 
atmosphere of international confidence and security.” 
This is the majority opinion of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments as embodied in a resolution of 
“general principles” which it adopted at Lake Success 
on August 12. 

The resolution states that such a system should embrace 
all states, though it may be initiated with the adherence 
of all states having substantial military resources. 

It listed the following examples of conditions essential 
to international confidence and security: 


e@ The establishment of an adequate system of agree- 
ments under Article 43 of the Charter. (This is the Article 
by which Members of the United Nations undertook to 
place armed forces at the disposal of the Security Council 
in accordance with special agreements for maintaining 
international peace and security.) 


e The establishment of an effective control of atomic 
energy. 


e@ The conclusion of peace settlements with Germany 
and Japan. ‘ 

The resolution further stated that to conform with 
Article 26 of the Charter, armaments and armed forces, 
under an effective system for their regulation and reduc- 
tion, must be limited to those consistent with and 
indispensable to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and must not exceed those necessary for the 
implementation of Members’ obligations and the protec- 
tion of their rights under Charter. 

To ensure observance, such a system must include ade- 
quate safeguards including an agreed system of interna- 
tional supervision. 


Finally, the resolution states that provision should be 


Commission Items Still Pending 
Fo ITEMS IN the six-point plan of work of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments have 
yet to be disposed of. These items are: 
e To consider practical and effective safeguards by 
means of an international system of control to pro- 
tect complying states against the hazards of viola- 


tions and evasions. 

e@ To formulate practical proposals for the regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

@ To extend the principles and proposals for a sys- 
tem for regulating and reducing armaments to na- 
tions which are not Members of the United Nations. 

e@ To submit reports to the Security Council, includ- 
ing, if possible, a draft convention. 
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made for effective enforcement in the event of violation. 

This resolution was adopted by nine votes to two, the 
delegates of the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. voting 
against it. 

Earlier, the Commission had adopted a_ resolution 
stating that it considered all armaments and armed forces, 
except mass destruction weapons, as falling within its 
jurisdiction. Weapons of mass destruction were defined in 
the resolution to include atomic explosive weapons, radio- 
active material weapons, lethal chemical and biological 
weapons, and any weapons evolved in the future with 
comparable destructive effect. 

Both the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. voted 


against this resolution. 


Counter-Proposals 


Yakov A. Malik (U.S.S.R.) put the following counter- 
proposals before the Commission: 


@ The general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces should cover all countries and all kinds 
of armaments and armed forces. 


@ The general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces should provide for: (a) the reduction 
of armies, naval and air forces both in strength and arma- 
ments; (b) the limitation of combat characteristics of 
certain kinds of armaments and the prohibition of sepa- 
rate kinds of armaments; (c) the reduction of military 
budgets and state expenditures on the production of war 
materials; (d) the reduction of production of war 
materials. 


© The general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces should provide in the first place for the 
entire prohibition of the production and use of atomic 
and other weapons of mass destruction. Existing stocks 
of such weapons should be destroyed. 


e@ To ensure the carrying out of measures for the regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
an international system of control should be set up within 
the framework of the Security Council to protect those 
states fulfiling their obligations from violations and 
evasions. 

Mr. Malik’s proposals have been noted in the report 
to be presented to the Security Council. 

The Commission, on August 17, completed the para- 
graph by paragraph study of its draft second report to 
the Security Council, in the course of which some amend- 
ments were made. No vote was taken on the report but. 
the Commission was agreed that if no delegation 
requested a final reading before September 15, the report: 
would be considered as approved. 
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Maintaining Truce in Palestine 


1. Action to Assure Jerusalem Water Supply 





Ov AuGusT 12, the United Nations Mediator in Pales- 
tine, Count Folke Bernadotte, cabled the Secretary- 
General expressing his anxiety that the unconditional 
cease-fire in Jerusalem was not being observed. He had 
told the Arab and Jewish military authorities in Jeru- 
salem that it was impossible to believe that the sporadic 
military activity was due entirely to irregulars, or that 
the commanders of regular forces were not able to put an 
end to it. He had asked both sides to forbid firing of any 
kind—even in answer to firing by the other party—as 
from August 13. United Nations observers would super- 
vise the execution of the orders given by both parties. 
Count Bernadotte’s cable reported that this request had 
been accepted by the Arabs, and that he was awaiting the 
Jewish reply. If, after its acceptance, one party failed to 
comply with the terms, responsibility would be easier to 
assess, the Mediator pointed out. His action had resulted 
from impartial reports “that the Jews have generally 
speaking, though not on all occasions, been the more 
aggressive party since the renewal of the Truce.” 


Pumping Station Blown Up 

The uneasy truce situation in Jerusalem was made more 
explosive that same day—August 12—when the water 
pumping station at Latrun, the key water supply point for 
Jerusalem, was blown up in the early morning. The main 
pump was destroyed beyond repair, and United Nations 
observers found that the steel doors of the station had 
buckled from the explosion, while engine fragments and 
casings from the windows were found outside. 

Observers said that shortly before the explosion a group 
of Arab irregulars in a truck had been seen near the 
station and had been chased away. On August 14, the 
Central Truce Supervision Board met at Haifa and set 
up a team of three persons to investigate the incident. 

Meanwhile, the Latrun incident was described by 
Moshe Shertok, Foreign Minister of the Provisional 
Government of Israel, in a cable to the President of the 
Security Council, as the culmination of a deliberate pol- 
icy pursued by the Arab states since the beginning of the 
invasion to force the Jews of Jerusalem to capitulate by 
depriving them of water during the hottest season of the 
year. But for measures adopted by the Jewish authorities, 
Mr. Shertok added, this policy would have caused untold 
suffering and epidemics. 

At the beginning of the second truce, Mr. Shertok con- 
tinued, Israel forces had occupied the entire chain of 
pumping stations with the exception of Latrun, and his 
Government was convinced that only its acceptance of 
the truce prevented the entire Jerusalem water supply 
system from falling under effective Israel control. The 
Mediator had failed during the second truce to secure 
Arab co-operation for restarting the Latrun pumping 
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station. Before leaving for Sweden, he had given public 
assurances that the pipeline would be working soon. 

The “outrage” at Latrun was fraught with “gravest 
consequences.” Direct responsibility devolved on the 
United Nations; but for its truce order Israel forces 
would “in all probability” have ensured undisturbed 
water supply for Jerusalem. Mr. Shertok’s Government 
also stressed the “far-reaching implication of this new 
demonstration of United Nations inability to enforce its 
decisions.” It therefore requested the Security Council to 
adopt immediate steps to put an end to “this scandalous 
breach of truce conditions” which threatened the life and 
health of the population of Jerusalem. 


Security Council Acts 

These views were reiterated on August 13 in the 
Security Council by Aubrey Eban, representative of the 
Provisional Government of Israel. Was the Security 
Council going to tolerate this “intolerable” situation, he 
asked? The Latrun incident demonstrated either the 
Arabs’ bad faith or their inability to prevent such truce 
violations. The Mediator and his staff had proved unable 
to protect the station, and therefore he suggested that 
Israel forces be authorized to occupy the pumping 
station and repair the damage, with the United Nations 
assisting in obtaining the necessary machinery. If this 
was not done, Mr. Eban added, Israel would feel free to 
act to restore Jerusalem’s water supply. 

But a different viewpoint was put forward by the 
Syian representative, Faris el-Khouri. The Arabs had 
agreed to the demilitarization of Jerusalem, he said, but 
the Jews apparently had not done so, and he quoted the 
Mediator’s report to show that the Jews in the City had 
been the “more aggressive party since the renewal of the 
truce” and had taken over new positions. 

If Jerusalem continued to be a belligerent city, and 
the Jews claimed it as part of their own territory, then 
the Arabs could not yield to the Jewish desire that facil- 
ities for water and convoys be provided. 

How humanitarian was it, Mr. el-Khouri asked, to 
think only of the Jews in Jerusalem, and not of the half 
million Arab refugees who had been chased from their 
homes? The problem of the Arab refugees was not con- 
nected with that of the Jewish displaced persons in 
Europe, he pointed out. “We should repatriate the Pales- 
tinian citizens and put them back in their homes before 
we think of introducing into Palestine new groups of 
foreigners who have no connection with Palestine, who 
have no business there, and who do not possess any 
property or position in that country.” 

Mr. el-Khouri urged the early demilitarization of 
Jerusalem and the strict observance of the truce, so that 
the Mediator could find an approach to a peaceful settle- 
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ment. But it should not be a matter of the Jews continuing 
and finishing their program as they wished, under the 
supervision of the United Nations. 

These views were supported in turn by the Egyptian 
representative. There was a definite link, Mahmoud Bey 
Fawzi said, between the water supply and the “continued 
militarization” of Jerusalem, and the two matters had to 
be taken together. As for the water supply, he knew of 
no decision that the City was to be supplied “uncondi- 
tionally” with water. In any case, he believed that the 
Jews there felt no more than a “stringency” as convoys 
were bringing water to them—along with such other 
things as arms and explosives. 

Speaking again, Mr. Eban asserted that the question 
of Jerusalem’s demilitarization was not relevant to the 
denial of its water supply, which was a direct violation of 
the truce. And in his view, the question of the Arab 
refugees was not relevant either. 

Mr. Eban pointed out that demilitarization of the City 
was listed in the Council’s resolution as an objective 
toward which the Mediator was to try to get agreement. 
But it was not a prior condition of the truce. 

If the Council was not to take action against those who 
had violated the truce by denying Jerusalem its water 
supply, it should at least provide for the future. The water 
system as a whole was already in the hands of Israeli 
engineers, and giving them control of the Latrun pump- 
ing station might accelerate the supply, Mr. Eban said. 

The Council President, Yakov A. Malik (U. S. S. R.), 
next suggested that the Mediator be asked to take steps 
to assure Jerusalem’s water supply. Objecting to this, 
Mr. ei-Khouri said he wanted first to see the text of the 
communication which the President planned to send. He 
asked also why the President had “isolated” this one 
point of interest to the Jews and left aside far more urgent 
matters. The Mediator should be asked also to take steps 
to help the starving Arab refugees to return to their 
homes, and to see that Jerusalem was demilitarized. 
Mr. el-Khouri noted that the Mediator had not asked the 
a point also made by China’s representative. 

In reply, Mr. Malik said that the Arabs as well as 
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Throughout the debate another problem exercised the 
Council’s attention. Thousands of Arabs had fled Jew- 
ish controlled areas and there were also some Jewish 
refugees from the fighting. There were references, too, to 
the general refugee problem and, in particular, to Jew- 
ish displaced persons still detained in Cyprus. 

This matter had first been brought to the attention 
of the Security Council on August 2 by Sir Alexander 
Cadogan (Unirep Kincpom). Failure to find a home 
for the Jewish displaced persons in Europe, he said. 
had aggravated the Palestine problem, and would con 
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Jews were affected by the water supply situation in Jeru- 
salem, and he considered such a message to the Mediator 
as being “useful.” He added that the Council did not 
yet have enough information regarding Arab refugees 
and Jewish displaced persons to take action at this time. 

Speaking for the United States, Dr. Philip C. Jessup 
said that it would be “appropriate” to send the message, 
inasmuch as both sides were doubtless agreed that the 
water supply of Jerusalem should be restored. 

A vote was taken, and the Council approved the send- 
ing of the telegram by 8 votes to one against (Syria), 
with two abstentions (Argentina, China). 





2. Action to Aid Refugees 





tinue to do so. If the Economic and Social Council and 
existing agencies could not make some marked progress 
soon in dealing with this situation, it would be necessary 
to consider what other steps might be taken. 

Meanwhile, a problem of even greater magnitude had 
arisen, Sir Alexander continued. There were now about 
200,000 Jewish displaced persons in Europe, while the 
number of Arab displaced persons in and around Pales- 
tine was certainly not less than 250,000. 

The Mediator, Sir Alexander hoped, would deal with 
the longer-term aspects of the problem. But interna- 
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Representatives of the International Red Cross and the 
Jewish Army check the number of Arab women and chil- 
dren starting on a three-mile hike through no-man’‘s-land 


to the Arab lines in Tulkarim, Palestine. 
(Acme Photo) 


tional action was needed now to provide short-term relief, 
possibly through the Red Cross and the Red Crescent. 
As a first step, he suggested that the Security Council 
ask the International Red Cross to send a small party 
at once to Palestine and the neighboring Arab states 
to study the problem and make recommendations. 

If extra funds were needed, the United Kingdom would 
provide its share on the assumption that other countries 
would do likewise. His Government, said Sir Alexander, 
was ready to provide up to £100,000 immediately as 
an advance on whatever contributions were required. 

During the debate Dr. Manuilsky (Ukrainian S.S.R.) 
took the line that the general refugee problem was some- 
thing for the Economic and Social Council, not the Se- 
curity Council, to consider. In many places, he charged, 
Jewish displaced persons were being held like criminals 
in camps. As to Arab refugees he favored asking the 
Secretariat, the Mediator, and the Arab and Israel gov- 
ernments for more data before any action was taken. 

Mr. Malik of the U.S.S.R. placed chief responsibility 
for Arab suffering on the United Kingdom and also 
Anglo-American oil interests. Prompted from abroad to 
leave their homes, the Arabs suffered because of the 
sabotaging of the General Assembly’s partition resolu- 
tion. To implement partition was the only way, he said, 
of settling the problem and assuring the return of the 
refugees. No “home-made plans” such as those of the 
Mediator—plans which would by-pass the Assembly’s 
decision and Security Council—could solve the problem. 

A great political and humanitarian problem had been 
created, the Israel spokesman admitted, by the flight of 
300,000 Arabs. But this occurred before the Govern- 
ment of Israel had been established. The exodus was 
part of the chaos of the closing days of the Mandate 
when the Mandatory Power refused to allow a progres- 
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sive transfer of authority. There had been uo military 
pressure to cause this panic-stricken migration. Only 
200 Israeli troops, for example, had taken Haifa from 
which thousands fled. Mr. Eban expressed sympathy 
for the refugees but pointed out that, during a truce 
which threatened to break down at any moment, any 
far-reaching repatriation had to be weighed in terms of 
military security. However, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel “accepted the principle of considering ap- 
plications for return on compassionate grounds and had 
notified the Mediator accordingly.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Fawzi (Ecypr) charged that 
almost half the Arabs in Palestine had been driven from 
their homes and many had not been allowed even to 
harvest their fields. The Mediator had stated that their 
repatriation should not be subject to any conditions what- 
soever: and the Council seemed to be in complete agree- 
ment with this. But the Zionists wanted the returniug 
Arabs to declare allegiance to the so-called Jewish state. 
This would then be followed by peace negotiations be- 
tween the Arabs and the Zionists. Why were the Arabs 
not entitled, Mr. Fawzi asked, to return to their homes 
under United Nations supervision and guarantee? They 
should not only be allowed but helped to go back. 


Mediator’s Plan 


On August 16, the Mediator’s plan for taking steps 
to aid the Arab and Jewish refugees in and around 
Palestine was made public. In submitting this plan for 
the Secretary-General’s consideration, Count Bernadotte 
noted that he was empowered as Mediator to invite the 
assistance of the specialized agencies, the International 
Red Cross, and other organizations of a humanitarian 
and non-political character in promoting the welfare of 
the inhabitants of Palestine. In addition, he had re- 
ceived specific appeals for aid by Azzam Pasha on be- 
half of the Arab League and by M. Kahany, represen- 
tative of the Provisional Government of Israel. 

A comprehensive plan had now been worked out, As 
the supplies hitherto provided by the Governments di- 
rectly concerned would soon prove inadequate, the Me- 
diator had asked Member nations to help with addi- 
tional supplies. He had also requested the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the International League of Red 
Cross Societies, and the National Red Cross Societies 
for more medical supplies; the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) for 
supplementary supplies for infants, children, nursing, and 
pregnant women; and the Society of Friends for sup- 
plementary general supplies. 

WHO and the International League of Red Cross So- 
cieties had already indicated their willingness* to help, 
Count Bernadotte reported, and UNICEF’s Program Com- 
mittee had worked out a draft plan of aid. 

The bulk of these supplies would be distributed by a 
local organization in each country, composed of a gov- 
ernmental group at cabinet level, a group including Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies and the Red Shield 
of David according to the country concerned, and vol- 
untary organizations concerned with social welfare. In 
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addition, the Mediator was prepared to maintain liaison 
in each country, work with local organizations and field 
officers, and co-ordinate supply and distribution services. 

Count Bernadotte submitted statistics to show the na- 
ture and extent of the problem. Altogether, there were 
some 330,000 Palestinian refugees, of which 26,000 were 
on Jewish-held soil—and of these latter some 6,000— 
7,000 were Jews. Of the Arabs, 64 per cent were bedded 
on a sharing basis, mostly in private houses, hutments 
and derelict shelters, 15 per cent were under tents; and 
the remaining 21 per cent lived in the open. 

At present, the Governments concerned were making 
an effort to distribute 500 grammes of bread daily to 
each refugee and also a small sum of money with which 
to purchase vegetables. 

Count Bernadotte reported that a serious threat of 
typhoid, typhus and relapsing fever existed among these 
disorganized masses of refugees. D.D.T. was desperately 
needed and innoculations were of urgent importance. In 
May the International League of Red Cross Societies 
had sent equipment which made it possible to give 21,000 
innoculations in certain areas, while an urgent call to 
the Egyptian Government on August 2 resulted in the 
immediate dispatch of serum for 300,000 more innocu- 
lations. The aim was to innoculate every refugee two 
or three times before October 15, after which date rain- 
fall and cold would severely aggravate conditions. 


Cyprus Detainees 

Still another problem connected with the Palestine 
question is that of the Jewish refugees detained on Cy- 
prus. This question was discussed by the Security Coun- 
cil at some length on August 13. 

When his Government was responsible for Palestine’s 
administration, Sir Alexander Cadogan said, it sought 
to steer a middle course by fixing an annual quota of 
immigrants—a policy which had enraged both sides for 
opposite reasons. Meanwhile, constant attempts were 
made to smuggle in Jewish immigrants in excess of the 
quota. Those intercepted had been lodged in Cyprus. 
Now there were between 7,000 and 8,000 men of mili- 
tary age there, many of whom had received some mili- 
tary training. How could the United Kingdom allow 
these men to enter immediately into Palestine when it 
was the intention of the resolution of May 29 to give 
neither side any military advantage during the truce? 

The Jewish representative in his letter of August 4 
had made “much play” with the Mediator’s statement 
to the Council that the detention of these people was 
“an act of the United Kingdom authorities and of them 
alone.” His Government never disputed that, said Sir 
Alexander, but it was its opinion that the detention was 
in accordance with the Mediator’s wishes as expressed 
in his report of July 12 (“The entry into the Jewish 
area of large numbers of men of military age under the 
immunity from war risk provided by the truce would, 
in my view, create a situation in which the truce would 
work to the military advantage of one side.”). 

It was not in any vindictive spirit that the United King- 
dom Government had kept the detainees in Cyprus; by 
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Washing is sometimes a rather primitive affair among the 
inmates of the quarantine camp for newly arrived Jewish 
refugees at Caraolos, Cyprus. 


doing so it thought the prospects for peace in Palestine 
would be improved, and it believed that its action had 
had this effect. The truce was not sufficiently well estab- 
lished yet for any risks to be taken, and in any case 
full information would be required about the steps which 
the Mediator promised to take to ensure that the entry 
of these men of military age should not give any mili- 
tary advantage to one side. 

Furthermore, the question of Jewish detainees in Cy- 
prus was only one aspect of the basic problem of dis- 
placed persons of Jewish and Arab nationality, and both 
aspects involved security considerations. Finally, Sir 
Alexander cited documents to repudiate the charge made 
by the Ukrainian representative that the detainees in 
Cyprus lived in “miserable conditions.” Except for re- 
strictions on movement, Sir Alexander said, the detainees 
enjoyed normal family life, with plenty of food and 
space, dental and medical care, and facilities for edu- 
cation and recreation. 

Aubrey Eban (PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL) 
declared that the United Kingdom’s action conformed 
with neither the terms of the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion nor the opinion of the Mediator. While the resolu- 
tion forbade the entry of fighting personnel, it said 
nothing about the exclusion of men of military age. On 
the contrary, it provided that in the event that men of 
military age were introduced, the Governments con- 
cerned would undertake not to mobilize or submit them 
to military training. The Security Council had recog- 
nized that to forbid the immigration of men of military 
age would adversely affect the Jewish interest alone and 
increase still further the Jewish numerical disadvantage. 


It was true, Mr. Eban continued, that an agreement 
operated during the first truce—which terminated on July 
9—whereby the Mediator could use his discretion if the 
number of immigrants of military age appeared to him 
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to assume unduly large proportions. But the Mediator 
did not have to exercise his discretion, because the United 
Kingdom decided “that a large number of men of military 
age is any number above zero.” That the United King- 
dom was not carrying out the Mediator’s opinion was 
shown by the Mediator’s own confirmation of his posi- 
tion—delivered at the 333rd meeting of the Security 
Council—namely, the “wholesale detention of these men 
in Cyprus has never been recommended or requested 
by the Mediator as essential for the observance of the 
truce.” 

The denial of fundamental human rights was involved, 
Mr. Eban declared. All of the detainees were victims 
of prolonged persecution; were being held against their 
will under no law; were separated from their families 


Maintaining Truce 


in a “bleak and useless frittering away of portions of 
their life.” No one had been able to suggest the legal 


warrant for their detention. 


The solution was clear, he concluded. Immigration 
from Cyprus should not be subject to unilateral bans 
and the immigrants should be free to move, subject to 
exactly the same processes of control and supervision as 
had been agreed upon and were now successfully operat- 
ing between the Mediator and Israel Government regard- 
ing immigrants from other places. 

Finally, was it intended to hold these detainees for a 
period of indefinite duration? If the United Kingdom’s 
contentions were not based upon a true interpretation 
of the Council’s resolution, the Council should disasso- 
ciate itself from responsibility for them. 


in Palestine 


3. Action to Stop Violations 





On the night of August 15-16, intense fighting broke 
out again in Jerusalem—after the Jewish and Arab mili- 
tary commanders had told United Nations observers that 
they were prepared to observe the Mediator’s suggestion 
for a cease-fire for the City. Reports on August 17 
stated that both sides were making use of artillery, and 
that the Arabs were shelling Jerusalem from a neighbor- 
ing hill. 


On the following day, the United States representa- 
tive, Dr. Philip C. Jessup, spoke on recent reports that 
the truce might not continue. In the view of his Gov- 
ernment, the truce could be terminated only by the 
Security Council and by no other party. He also reit- 
erated his Government’s position that the Palestine prob- 
lem was not to be solved by force and that the truce 
was to remain in effect until the future situation was 
settled by peaceful means. 


Dr. Jessup was not aware of any circumstances to 
make the Council revoke or modify its resolution of July 
15 “unless it should be necessary to order measures un- 
der Chapter VII against any party which repudiates the 
truce and resorts to war.” 


He also called the Council’s attention to the resolu- 
tion’s provisions calling for an immediate and uncon- 
ditional ceasefire in Jerusalem, and for the Mediator to 
continue efforts towards its demilitarization. The parties 
were under obligation to co-operate with the Mediator 
to this end, Dr. Jessup declared. The Council should 
remind all governments everywhere that they should co- 
operate in preventing breaches of the truce. 


Endorsing these views, General A. G. L. McNaughton 
(CanaDA) said that the Council should give the Media- 
tor its full support and all necessary assistance to ensure 
that the truce is maintained and that a lasting settle- 
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ment is reached through negotiation. Both parties should 
also be reminded that failure to comply with the truce 
resolution would demonstrate a breach of the peace, and 
that the Council would then have to consider imme- 
diately the possibilities of further action under Chapter 
VII of the Charter. 


These statements by the United States and Canada 
were endorsed in turn by the representatives of France 
and Belgium. Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE) declared 
that the situation was not apparently very satisfactory; 
the truce was being observed in most areas, but not in 
Jerusalem. 


The Arabs had accepted the truce, said Faris el-Khouri 
(Syria), but they had expected it to be well observed. 
Now the Jews were trying to blame the Arabs for 
breaches of the truce, although the Mediator had re- 
ported that the Jews were the more aggressive party. 
The Jews were trying to provoke the Arabs in order to 
open fire again. Mr. el-Khouri said that he had reports 
from his Government of new Zionist attacks and atroci- 
ties. Why did the Council not discuss these matters? 
Recent statements and actions only confirmed Arab fears 
that the Zionists desired to expand into territory outside 
Palestine. The truce was working in favor of the Zion- 
ists because they were receiving arms all the time. 


The general question of the truce was discussed*in turn 
by the representative of the Provisional Government of 
Israel. Peace talks with the Arabs had been suggested 
by Israel as the best way of achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment. The mere act of discussion would not have to 
imply recognition of Israel, as the Arabs seemed to think. 
No other authority could or ever would be able to con- 
duct such talks, Mr.. Eban said, so refusal to negotiate 
amounted to a permanent unwillingness to discuss peace. 


The truce was never intended to be a substitute for 
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lasting peace, and it was daily becoming more precarious. 
However, Israel would continue to observe the truce as 
long as it continued, but a definite time limit should be 
set and there should be every opportunity for peace talks. 
If war was to be renounced, why should negotiations 
not begin? How much longer must they endure this pre- 
carious truce with no prospect of peace in sight? 


Situation in Jerusalem 


In response to a cable from the Mediator that the 
situation in Jerusalem was “gradually getting out of 
hand,” the Security Council took action on August 19 
to restore peace in the Holy City. 


Count Bernadotte had informed the Council that local 
tension was mounting, that under prevailing conditions 
it was difficult to assess responsibilities, and idle to try 
to ascertain which party was more to blame. Both were 
deliberately ignoring the authority of the United Na- 
tions. Further deterioration of the situation in Jeru- 
salem might lead to general resumption of hostilities. He 
therefore requested the Council to take prompt action 
to give effect to its resolution of July 15. In the event 
that the Council issued a warning, Count Bernadotte 
suggested that it should be clearly pointed out to both 
parties: that responsibility would be assessed whether 
violations were due to members of opposing armies or 
to irregulars; that each party had a duty to bring its 
own dissident elements to justice when they violated the 
truce; that reprisals and retaliations were not permitted; 
and that no party would be allowed to gain by any vio- 
lation of the truce. 


Dr. Jessup then introduced a draft resolution submitted 
jointly by the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Canada which he said was in direct response to the 
Mediator’s request. It was non-controversial, it dealt 
with the ceasefire in Jerusalem which all members of 
the Council supported, and was not intended to fix re- 
sponsibility for the situation now existing in Jerusalem. 
Rather it was designed to put the whole weight of the 
authority of the Security Council behind the efforts to 
bring peace to Jerusalem. 


Council Adopts Resolution 


Various criticisms of this resolution were raised in the 
ensuing discussion. The representative of the Provisional 
Government of Israel referred to the provision forbid- 
ding reprisals or retaliations and said that an attacked 
party could not sit by idly. Mr. Fawzi of Egypt said 
that the resolution erred mostly by omission: there was 
no mention of the Arab refugee problem, and the Arabs 
had proof that the Zionists had gained military advan- 
tage during the truce. The representatives of the Soviet 


Union and the Ukrainian S.S.R. maintained that this. 


resolution could not solve the Palestine problem. Mr. 
Malik criticized a number of paragraphs in the draft 
resolution; for example, he said that the paragraph call- 
ing for the speedy trial of persons involved in breaches 
of the truce seemed to be interference in the internal 
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Resolution Adopted on August 19, 1948 
THe Security CounciL 

TAKING into account communications from the 
Mediator concerning the situation in Jerusalem, 

Directs the attention of the governments and 
authorities concerned to the Resolution of the Se- 
curity Council of July 15, 1948, and 

DeEcivEs pursuant to its Resolution of July 15, 
1948, and so informs the governments and authori- 
ties concerned, that: 

(a) Each party is responsible for the actions 
of both regular and irregular forces operating un- 
der its authority or in territory under its control; 

(b) Each party has the obligation to use all 
means at its disposal to prevent action violating 
the Truce by individuals or groups who are sub- 
ject to its authority or who are in territory under 
its control; 

(c) Each party has the obligation to bring to 
speedy trial and in case of conviction to punish- 
ment, any and all persons within their jurisdic- 
tion who are involved in a breach of the Truce; 

(d) No party is permitted to violate the Truce 
on the ground that it is undertaking reprisals or 
retaliations against the other party; 

(e) No party is entitled to gain military or 
political advantage through violation of the Truce. 


affairs of states and contrary to the Charter. Other 
paragraphs, he felt, had been covered in previous reso- 
lutions and were repetitious. The draft resolution was 
voted on in parts. The first part, which included the 
whole resolution except for its last three paragraphs, was 
approved by 10 votes to none, with one abstention 
(Syria). The concluding paragraphs were approved 
also, with three votes of abstention by Syria, the U.S.S.R., 
and the Ukrainian S.S.R., and an abstention by Colom- 
bia on one of the paragraphs. 


The President ruled that there was no need to put the 
resolution as a whole to the vote as all parts of it had 
been approved. 


Mr. el-Khouri said that he had abstained from voting 
because he had opposed the July 15 resolution—to which 
the resolution had referred—and because it made no 
mention of two vital matters, the Arab refugee problem 
and the demilitarization of Jerusalem. 


The Security Council also decided to cable the Media- 
tor to redouble his efforts to obtain the demilitarization 
of Jerusalem, and agreed to send to the Economic and 
Social Council and the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion the records of this meeting as evidence of its con- 
cern with the refugee aspect of the Palestine problem. 


This completed the Council’s current business, and no 
further meetings were expected to be called before Sep- 
tember 1. 
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Completing Preparations for Assembly Session 


Smooth Working of Trans-Atlantic Move 


i ies STAGE Is now set for the opening of the General 

Assembly at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris. During 
the last few weeks an army of builders and technicians 
has been completing structural changes in the monu- 
mental buildings on the banks of the Seine where, on 
September 21, the delegations of 58 Member-states will 
gather for the third session. Already, with the vanguard 
of twelve hundred Secretariat workers moving into the 
spacious Palais, the Assembly’s machinery is being 
geared for action. 


“Operation Paris” began over five months ago when 
a team of United Nations planning experts commenced 
the task of setting up the complicated administrative 
machinery for holding the Assembly overseas. Much of 
the preliminary work was carried out by the Conference 
Division which arranged one of the largest “office moves” 
in the history of the Organization. These plans began to 
take effect early in June when trucks loaded with office 
supplies and technical equipment started plying between 
Lake Success and the piers at New York. From then on- 
wards a continuous flow of material has been ferried 
across the Atlantic. 


Altogether about 230 tons of supplies has been 
shipped from Lake Success to the Palais de Chaillot. This 
includes the simultaneous interpretation equipment and 
microphones; over 600 typewriters; thousands of docu- 
ments and files; a vast amount of office stationery and 
photographic supplies; and various reproduction equip- 
ment, including a paper-cutting machine, which could not 
be obtained in Europe. The latter, weighing over 3,400 





Tickets and baggage labels show diversity of travel facili- 


ties which will be utilized by U.N. staff members en route 


to Paris. 
(UN-11677) 
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lbs., the largest single article shipped and is already at 
work in the Palais. 


Apart from a batch of last-minute supplies—most of 
which are related to the Security Council’s activities—all 
essential material for the Assembly had been shipped 
from New York by August 17, when the last crates of 
office equipment left on the French liner, De Grasse. 


Buildings Remodelled 


While moving operations were getting under way at 
Lake Success, the Palais de Chaillot was undergoing an 
elaborate “face-lifting.” The French Government has 
spent over $2,000,000 in remodelling the crescent-shaped 
group of buildings facing the River Seine and the Eiffel 
Tower. In one of the five museums housed in the Palais a 
complete new floor has been erected. Occupying the upper 
half of the Hall of the Museum of French Monuments, 
this floor will provide extra office space. The lower half 
of this Hall has been divided into committee rooms, but 
the bas-relief of traditional French scenes will continue to 
provide a colorful background. For instance, the con- 
ference room for Committee Two (Economic and Finan- 
cial) of the Assembly will find a replica of the famous 
doorway of Chartres Cathedral as a background for its 
meetings. Fourteen elevators have been installed to serve 
the Secretariat offices. 


In some areas of the Palais, partitions have not been 
carried all the way to the ceiling, with the result that 
several notable statues remain in view. The working area 
for the Press, for example, lies in the shadow of the 
Dominican Friar Lacordaire—a 19th century fore- 
runner of France’s Christian Socialist Party. 

The setting for the Assembly’s plenary sessions will be 
in a large theatre, built beneath the terrace at the central 
portico of the Palais. Here, three thousand seats have 
been removed to make way for the conference desks and 
chairs to accommodate the delegations. A three-decker 
dais for the President and a speaker’s rostrum have taken 
the place of a motion-picture screen on the theatre stage. 
Flanking the hall are sound-proof booths for the film and 


radio units. 


This main meeting hall will seat 600 delegates, 500 
pressmen and 800 members of the public. Whenever 
necessary sliding partitions can reduce the size of the 
hall into a chamber for the smaller meetings of the 
Security Council. 


All the furniture for the Assembly has been provided 
by the French authorities. Some 1,600 chairs, 800 desks, 
and scores of tables, filing cabinets and bookcases have 
been moved into the Palais. Miles of telephone wire have 
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been installed, linking offices and conference rooms with 
a central exchange. The documents duplicating room, 
house in what is normally the Museum of Popular Arts 
and Folklore, is equipped to turn out 600,000 imprints 
daily. As this is only about half of the required volume 
for the Assembly sessions, negatives of each document 
will be airmailed to Lake Success where the balance will 
be produced. 


Where to Stay 


Accommodation problems are being handled jointly by 
the French authorities and a housing section of the 
United Nations. A special hotels’ bureau has been estab- 
lished in Paris, and so far about 3,000 hotel rooms have 
been placed at the disposal of delegations, Secretariat 
personnel, and press correspondents attending the As- 
sembly. The 630 permanent Secretariat workers who 
have gone to Paris will be augmented by another 600 
who are being recruited in Europe. 


The migration from Lake Success began early in June 
and reached its peak by the end of August. Every trans- 
Atlantic liner leaving New York has carried its comple- 
ment of Assembly-bound passengers. For weeks past 
“»acking-up-for-Paris” has been the order of the day 
for hundreds of translators, secretaries, typists, and tech- 
nicians at Lake Success. The Transportation Division 
has processed over one thousand passports and booked 
almost as many passages. 


Shipping companies have given full co-operation. The 
Cunard Line has advanced the September 16 sailing of 
the Queen Mary by one day in order to make sure that 
the delegates, Secretariat personnel, and press cor- 
respondents arrive in time for the opening. 


A specially prepared booklet gives much useful in- 
formation to Secretariat members. A “hospitality 
bureau” has been established in the Palais de Chaillot 
where weekend excursions will be offered to Secretariat 
members. In the words of a United Nations welfare officer, 
“If anyone has any spare time during the Assembly, the 
French Government is determined to help in making it 
enjoyable.” 


Broadcasting Plans 


To continue its operations from the Assembly in Paris, 
the United Nations Radio Rivision has mapped out plans 
for an international network of broadcasts. 


At the present time some twenty-three languages are 
being radiated from Lake Success by means of the trans- 
mitters of the Voice of America in the United States, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Sackville, WRUL, 
Boston, and Radio Tangier, North Africa. 


These transmitters and the audiences in North and 
South America and the Pacific, China, and countries 
farther south will depend on the regular broadcasting 
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Ethel Bornne, of the Transportation Section, checks pass- 
ports and U.N. laissez-passer of staff members who are 
going to Paris for the General Assembly. 


(UN 11676) 
services from Lake Success for news of events at the 
Assembly. 


To continue this comprehensive service, the Radio Divi- 
sion staff has been divided into two groups—a small 
operational group for Paris, and a second group to broad- 
cast from Lake Success to Latin America, the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, China, and the 


Far East. 


Program officers for the various languages will pre- 
pare news bulletins from Paris and edit recorded extracts 
from the speeches of delegates. At the clese of each day’s 
meeting, these special programs will be sent by radio tele- 
phone circuit to Lake Success, arriving there by early 
evening, and giving overseas audiences a full account of 
the day’s proceedings. 


In addition to the radio telephone, the shortwave 
transmitter of Radio Diffusion Francaise will carry 
United Nations programs back to Lake Success and 
Canada. The French Radio Service is making available 
to the United Nations other transmitters which will cover 


the Middle East, Europe, and the U. S. S. R. 


The BBC has offered transmission facilities which will 
carry United Nations programs to India, China, South 
America, North America, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The Tangier transmission in North Africa, Radio Geneva, 
and Radio-Unies-Holland will also probably play a part 
in this international network. 


More than an hour’s program in Spanish will be “fed” 
from Paris directly to Central and South America; other 
programs from Lake Success will make up a two-hour 
daily schedule for listeners in Latin-American countries. 


How many languages can be used will depend on 
expert staff available in Paris, but every effort will be 
made to broadcast in as many of the languages of Mem- 
ber countries as possible. 
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“For Peace and Security in the Balkans” 
Special Committee’s Findings in First Report to Assembly 


r APPEARS, says the United Nations Special Committee 

on the Balkans, that Greek guerrillas have received 
aid and assistance from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia. The Committee adds that so long as events along 
the northern frontiers of Greece show that such support 
is being given, a threat to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece will exist, and inter- 
national peace and security in the Balkans will be en- 
dangered. 

These are some of the conclusions reached by the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(UNSCOB) in its report to the General Assembly. The 
36-page report, which was released on August 20, covers 
the period from October 21, 1947, when the Committee 
was established by the General Assembly, to June 16, 
1948, when it held its 88th meeting in Greece. Comprising 
five chapters, the report reviews the creation and organ- 
ization of UNSCOB;; its conciliatory role in the Balkans; 
the support given to Greek guerrillas by Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia; the general situation on the north- 
ern borders of Greece; and the Committee’s conclusions 
and recommendations to the General Assembly. 

During the second regular session of the General As- 
sembly, the delegates of Poland and the Soviet Union 
declared that they would not participate in the work of 
the Special Committee as it had been given functions and 
terms of reference which were incompatible with the 
sovereignty of states as set forth by the Charter and that 
it contradicted the principles which were the basis of 
the United Nations. 

Under the terms of the Assembly’s resolution of Octo- 
ber 21, 1947, the representatives of the following nine 
nations were given seats on the Committee: Australia, 
Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. Seats were 
also held open for the representatives of Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. but these were never accepted. 

Under the Assembly’s resolution the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the one hand, and 
Greece on the other, were called upon to do four things: 


@ establish normal diplomatic relations with one another ; 


e establish frontier conventions to regulate their border 
disputes ; 

@ deal with the refugee problems raised by the fighting 
in the area; and 

@ study the practicability of arranging for a voluntary 
transfer of minorities. 

After setting up its headquarters at Salonika, Greece, 
on December 1, 1947, one of the Committee’s first steps 
was to organize six observation groups to operate in the 
field, and one to be held in reserve. Each of the groups 
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was composed of four observers and auxiliary personnel. 
The first began to operate on January 5, 1948, in the 
Epirus area of Northern Greece. 

The international character of the observation teams 
was ensured by the provision of observers by the dele- 
gations of Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, and by 
attaching one Secretariat member to each group as a 
secretary. 


Each group was instructed to observe and report con- 
tinuously to the Committee as to what extent good neigh- 
borly relations existed on the frontiers between Greece 
and her northern neighbors. Only the Greek Government 
co-operated with the Committee and provided the nec- 
essary facilities for this important aspect of its work. 
Consequently, the observation groups have operated only 
once outside Greek territory—when a group was per- 
mitted to conduct an investigation across the frontier 
on Bulgarian soil. 


The Assembly had not made appropriations for the 
observation groups and this raised serious financial ques- 
tions. After long debates, the Committee decided “to 
accept offers of equipment and maintenance thereof 
which may be made by one or more of the Members of 
the United Nations as an aid, the reimbursement of 
which the Special Committee will recommend to the 
next session of the General Assembly, in the event of 
the Secretary-General’s not having done so before.” 


Basic Problems 


From the beginning a number of basic problems con- 
fronted the Committee. The key to all these, the Com- 
mittee recognized, was the establishment of normal diplo- 
matic and good neighborly relations between Greece and 
her northern neighbors. The Committee’s repeated efforts 
to establish such relations proved fruitless, owing to its 
failure to secure co-operation from Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia. In reply to the Committee’s invitation 
these countries stated that they considered that the Com- 
mittee’s activities had the effect of justifying intervention 
in Greece. They said that the Committee was not acting 
according to the high principles of the United Nations 
and that it was “illegitimate and could not undertake any 
action which would have as its aim the implementation 
of the resolution of the General Assembly of October 21.” 

In this connection, the report notes that the Greek 
liaison representative on the Committee presented a 
model draft agreement, based largely on the 1931 Agree- 
ment concerning frontier guards on the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier, and also suggested a procedure to be followed 
for the settlement of disputes arising out of the presence 
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of irregular bands in the border zones. The Committee 
found that this draft might well serve as a basis for 
negotiation between the governments concerned with a 
view to the pacific settlement of frontier incidents and 
the regulation and control of their common frontiers. 

During its seven month’s work UNSCOB received 
numerous protests from Greece’s northern neighbors, 
alleging frontier violations and other provocative acts by 
Greece. The Committee’s repeated efforts to investigate 
such complaints were hampered by the refusal of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to co-operate generally with the 
Committee or even to recognize its existence as a duly 
constituted organ of the United Nations. In its concilia- 
tory efforts in this connection, the Committee received 
through the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
full co-operation from the Greek Government. 

A sub-committee was set up by UNSCOB to consider 
the special problem of refugees and minorities, with a 
view to assisting in their repatriation and to prevent their 
participation in any political or military activity. Only 
the Greek Government showed co-operation on this ques- 
tion, with the result that the Committee’s work was unpro- 
ductive. The Committee was satisfied, however, that in 
the camps visited by its representatives, the Greek Gov- 
ernment was taking reasonable security measures to 
prevent political or military activity by the refugees. 

Similarly, the Committee was hampered in its study of 
the practicability of concluding agreements for the vol- 
untary transfer of minorities between Greece and her 
northern neighbors. The Committee found this to be an 
extremely complicated issue and reported that it is not 
in a position to submit its views at this stage. 


Removal of Children 


Still another serious problem concerned the alleged 
removal and retention of Greek children. On February 27, 
1948 the Greek Government charged that large numbers 
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of children were being forcibly removed from Greek 
territory by guerrillas, and taken across the frontiers into 
Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and other eastern Euro- 
pean states, and retained in those countries. The Com- 
mittee received many protests on this questiop not only 
from individuals, but also from communities and public 
organizations. On March 27, the Greek Foreign Minister 
officially protested that “the abduction of Greek children 
was more than a mere violation of treaty pledges”: it 
was “a crime against humanity.” 


The Committee also concluded that if conditions in 
areas in which guerrillas operate appeared to justify the 
removal of children on humanitarian grounds and the 
Greek Government were unable to effect the removal, the 
Greek Government should be requested to inform the 
Special Committee accordingly, in order to consider 
whether such children could be removed through the 
intermediary of an appropriate international organiza- 
tion. 

Following investigations by its observation groups, the 
Committee found that a large number of children were 
being removed from Northern Greece, some with, and 
others without the consent of parents. In the Committee’s 
opinion the number of cases reported points to the exist- 
ence of a program to remove children from the areas of 
Greece under guerrilla control, to “certain countries in 
the north.” It also raises the issue of the inherent rights 
of parents and states that the protracted retention of 
these children would be contrary to the accepted moral 
standards of international conduct. 


In response to the Committee’s suggestion, the Greek 
Government telegraphed the Foreign Ministers of Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 
seeking the repatriation of the children. In reply, the 
Polish Government denied that any Greek children were 
in Poland, but said it considered that Greek children 
who might be forced to abandon their homes had the 








right of shelter. [he Hungarian Government acknowl- 
edged that it received Greek children on “humanitarian 
grounds,” declaring that they had lost their parents as a 
result of military activity in Greece, and were not “torn 
from their “families.” 

The Committee found that radio broadcasts from sta- 
tions in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia was another 
form of moral and political support given to the Greek 
guerrilla movement. It had conclusively established that 
the station known as the “Markos Free Greece Radio” is 
located in Yugoslav territory, in the general vicinity of 
Belgrade. This station broadcasts bulletins encouraging 
the guerrillas in their fight against the Greek Government, 
and inciting the Greek people to rebel against their duly 
constituted authorities. The Committee found that the 
station’s existence and activities constituted a serious 
obstacle to the establishment of normal relations between 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 

Submitting its general conclusions, the Committee 
states that the lack of co-operation from Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia has impeded its efforts for the 
establishment of normal diplomatic relations between 
these countries and Greece. Good neighborly relations 
between Greece and her northern neighbors do not exist, 
says the Committee. Diplomatic relations exist between 
Greece and Yugoslavia, but these are not normal. There 
are no diplomatic relations between Greece and Albania, 
but the Committee has been informed that the resumption 
of such relations between Greece and Bulgaria is now 
under discussion between the two countries’ representa- 
tives in Washington. 

It appears to the Committee that the Greek guerrillas 
have received aid and assistance from Albania. Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia, and that they have been furnished with 
war material and other logistical supplies from these 
countries. In addition, the guerrillas have been allowed to 
use the territories of Greece’s northern neighbors for 
tactical operations. After rest or medical treatment in 
those countries, their return to Greek territory has been 
facilitated. The Committee also finds evidence of moral 
support having been given to the guerrillas “on such a 
scale that UNSCOB concludes that it has been given with 
the knowledge of the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia.” 

The Committee finds that this situation is a threat to 
the political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece, and so long as it exists, international peace and 
security in the Balkans will be endangered. Although the 
Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have 
not yet co-operated with it, the Committee is convinced 
that it is possible to assist all the governments concerned 
to reach a peaceful settlement of their differences, if 
they would act in accordance with the Assembly’s reso- 
lution, and in the spirit of the United Nations Charter. 

The Committee therefore recommends that a United 
Nations agency should continue to “exercise vigilance” 
regarding the relations of Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors, and to try and bring about a peaceful settlement of 
existing tension and difficulties. 
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UNSCOB suggests, however, that some changes might 
be made which would entail a lighter financial burden 
on the United Nations and the members of the Committee. 
It also proposes that Member nations should be reim- 
bursed for past expenditures for observers and equipment, 
and that the United Nations will meet all such expenses 
in the future. 

Finally, the Committee recommends that the General 
Assembly should consider ways and means of obtaining 
the co-operation of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 


with UNSCOB. 


Australian Proposals 

An addendum to the Committee’s report contained 
recommendations by the Australian delegation. Noting 
that there are at present some promising features in the 
situation between Greece and her northern neighbors, the 
Australian addendum observed that relations between the 
governments concerned will probably remain too strained 
to allow them, without the good offices of an interme- 
diary, to solve their many problems. As long as no ini- 
tiative was taken to break the Balkans deadlock, the 
United Nations would always have the problem on its 
hands. 

The Australian delegation accordingly proposes the 
reconstruction of UNSCOB with a small membership and 
with purely conciliatory functions, or of establishing a 
“Good Offices Commission.” This commission might con- 
sist of three outstanding individuals of international pres- 
tige, selected on their personal qualifications and not 
nationals of any of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. These persons might be selected by an 
ad hoc committee appointed by the First Committee of 
the General Assembly. The functions of such a body 
would be those of mediation and conciliation. To this end, 
the Australian recommendation states, they should be 
authorized to meet at any place, in any country, and to 
consult with such governments, organizations, or indi- 
viduais as will further their general objective. 

The UNSCOB report was drawn up and signed at 
Geneva on June 30. The Special Committee has now 
resumed its meetings in Athens, with an ad hoc committee 
functioning in Salonika. 





OBSERVERS WOUNDED 

UNSCOB reported on August 16 that two members 
of the Kozani observation group had been wounded 
by guerrilla mortar fire, while on duty near Livadia, 
in Northern Greece. The two observers, Lieut. Col. 
Richard Darnell, of the United States, and Major 
A. W. Fielding, of the United Kingdom, are now 
recovering in the British Military Hospital at Salonika. 
This was the second case in which UNSCOB observers 
have been wounded while carrying cut their duties on 
the northern frontiers of Greece. On August 4, a 
Chinese observer, Kuei Tsung-You, was hit by mortar- 
shell fragments at Nikoler, near the Albanian frontier. 
He is now back on duty. 
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D="° 1949 THE total expenditure of the United 
Nations will amount to $33,469,587, according to 
the Secretary-General’s Budget Estimates which will be 
considered by the General Assembly at its forthcoming 
session. 

This sum is $1,355,608 less than the amount approved 
for 1948. Since miscellaneous income is estimated at 
$788,550 the net expenditure according to the estimates 
will amount only to $32,681,037. 

Principal items which account for the decrease from 
the 1948 figure in the estimates for the cost of sessions 
are: 


@ no provision for an Assembly session away from head- 
quarters; 


@ no provision for the Interim Committee—which, ac- 
cording to the Assembly resolution last year was ap- 
proved only to the beginning of the forthcoming session. 

Against these are two main additions: an increase for 
contractual printing and an increase for the International 
Law Commission which will start functioning after the 
Assembly elects the members at its forthcoming session. 
The printing increase results from provisions in the As- 
sembly’s rules of procedure on printing in the five official 
languages. 

The Budget Estimates figure only $125,690 for “Special 
Conferences, Investigations and Inquiries.” This is be- 
cause there is no certainty that such bodies as the Com- 
missions on the Balkans, Korea, Indonesia and India- 
Pakistan will be extended to 1949. Likewise there is no 
provision for the United Nations Appeal for Children 
which is now to terminate. 

Until further policy decisions are taken, expenditure 
for Palestine cannot be estimated and is therefore not 
budgeted for. Similarly there is no provision in connec- 
tion with Trieste for which $150,000 was ear-marked 
in 1948. 

Since the new Headquarters is still administered as 
a separate project it does not figure in the Budget 
Estimates. 

Notable items which show increase over the 1948 
figures are: 


Salaries and Wages .......................0......0065 + $1,048,000 
results principally from within-grade increments and 


the impact over the full year 1949 of posts estab- 
lished during 1948. Only $306,000 results from in- 
crease of the headquarters staff by 55 (from 2,881 
to 2,936) and from the re-grading of 50 other posts. 
This increase is more than made up for by a re- 
duction of $980,000 due mainly to the fact that 
fewer people will go on home leave in 1949. 


Regional Economic Commissions ................ + 458,190 


this increase to $820,610 from the $361,420 for 1948 
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is largely due to the new Economic Commission for 
Latin America. 


European Office, Geneva .. + $360,000 
due to within-grade increases and impact of posts 
created in 1948 over the full year 1949. Fourteen 
new posts are to be added and $67,000 more is 
provided for temporary assistance. 


Expatriation Allowance .. + $100,000 
this results from the Secretary -General’s proposal to 


make this allowance permanent. 


An important decrease is in the estimates for the 


Department of 
Public Information ............. 


ee = $228,000 


Taking into account only the ordinary expenditures 
and excluding political missions, the 1949 budget remains 
at approximately the same level as that for 1948. “This 
stability,” says Mr. Lie, “has been achieved only through 
the increased efficiency and effectiveness and the definite 
progress in the internal organization, work methods and 
procedures which enable the staff to shoulder new loads 
imposed by widening United Nations activities.” 

In support of this statement, the Secretary-General 
points out that.the Economic and Social Council, for 
example, has now largely completed its organization 
work, and has undertaken to implement its objectives on 
a broad front. The research efforts, the necessary contact 
with national civil services, the technical advice to Gov- 
ernments all impose an expanding workload on the 
Secretariat. 

Similarly, the Trusteeship Council “has also arrived 
at the point of actual operation of the international trus- 
teeship system,” while parallel developments have taken 


Main Heads of Budget Estimates 


Sessions of the General Assembly, the 
Councils, Commissions, and Com- 
I ss iescitahepniiil-tce-—teiieeiaierahinnnde $ 2,516,650 


Special Conferences, Investigations, 


16 TRE occtcprersanvienveim 125,690 
TBO CN CNC nnn cinsecctnanacteeoeorenense 24,335,300 
NE CE asistencia eens 3,526,590 
Information Centres (exclusive of the 

Information Services in Geneva).. 754,490 
Regional Economic Commissions 

(other than Economic Commission 

fom | Tepauen) sdesilA-vads decctidins 820,610 
Peete ticks ieenstsriniscin echo 20,000 
Advisory Social Welfare Functions.... 675,000 
International Court of Justice.......... 695,257 

Wate si iiceictactsndcdeiaaiss $33,469,587 








place with respect to activities connected with the trans- 
mittal of information from non-self-governing territories. 
The legal staff of the United Nations has also been faced 
with an increasing workload. This is due to activities 
connected with the codification of international law, 
liaison with the International Court of Justice, implemen- 
tation of the Assembly’s decisions on privileges and im- 
munities, and the registration and publication of treaties. 


The Secretary-General has recommended that the 
Working Capital Fund should be maintained at $20,000,- 
000, and that Member states make advances to this Fund 
according to the scale adopted by the Assembly for con- 
tributions to the fourth annual budget. He also requests 
authority to expend up to $2,000,000 to meet “unforeseen 
and extraordinary expenses.” 


Commitments under this provision would not need the 
prior concurrence of the Advisory Committee if the Sec- 
retary-General certifies that they relate to the maintenance 
of peace and security or to economic rehabilitation. Nor 
would the Advisory Committee’s concurrence be required 
for certain commitments relating to the International 
Court of Justice—such as the appointment of assessors— 
provided they are certified by the President of the Court. 


Budget Estimates Reviewed 


When the Assembly examines these estimates it will 
also have before it the report of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. This Com- 
mittee has carefully reviewed the Secretary-General’s 
budget estimates and has recommended reductions total- 
ling $1,558,777. 


The Advisory Committee begins by pointing out that 
the 1948 total of the administrative budgets of the United 
Nations and the four largest specialized agencies— 
UNESCO, ILO, FAO, and ICAO—amounted to about 
$55,000,000. The operational budget of IRO added about 
$117,000,000 to this total. While all the data is not yet 
available, the total for 1949 may be expected to be larger 
by several million dollars, according to the Committee’s 
report. Further, the costs of the permanent delegations 
and of delegations to international conferences are rising 
and most of it is incurred in hard-currency countries. 
The Committee states that it “is aware that the financial 
burden is causing growing concern.” 


Stabilization the Objective 


The Committee notes with appreciation that the Sec- 
retary-General has adopted a policy consistent with the 
objective of stabilizing expenditure at a level commen- 
surate with the ability of the Member nations to pay and 
to participate in the decisions of the international organi- 
zations, and the execution of those decisions. “After three 
years of expansion, an attempt has been made from 
within the Secretariat itself to meet the new financial 
year with approximately the same staff and with reduced 
expenditures in a number of important items.” The finan- 
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Decreases proposed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Secretary-General’s estimate for 
items of Headquarters costs: 


Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs ........ from $1,965,680 to $1,853,000 


Department of Social 

TG hocniotre i from 1,273,940 to 1,231,000 
Department of Trus- 

teeship and Infor- 

mation from Non- 


Self-Governing 

Territories ............ from 887,490to 812,490 
Department of Public 

Information .......... from 3,028,450 to 2,860,050 
Conference and Gen- 

eral Services .......... from 6,864,000 to 6,554,000 


Common staff costs..from 4,459,200 to 4,084,700 
Common services ......from 2,159,700 to 2,049,700 


Permanent equip- 
neat seis from 


349,890 to 295,090 


No change proposed on the estimates for Library 
Services ($378,110), Department of Legal Affairs 
($465,380), and Administrative and Financial 
Services ($1,345,500). 





cial policy of the Organization has also taken betier shape 
during the year and the methods of internal financial 
control seem to show considerable improvement. 


On the other hand, the Advisory Committee is of the 
opinion that the organizational structure has become too 
rigid, with distinct and self-contained departments; “there 
appears to be scant interchange of staff between depart- 
ments and an undue resistance to the use of central 
services.” Members of the Secretariat serving organs 
located away from Headquarters—such as the regional 
economic commissions—are tempted to develop centrifu- 
gal tendencies in matters of general policy and adminis- 
tration. These tendencies are detrimental to the unity of 
purpose and discipline of the Organization as a whole. 
The report notes, however, that efforts are being made 
towards a greater integration of Secretariat activities, as 
for example in the strengthening of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s office. 


The Committee’s proposed reductions in the 1949 
budget—amounting to $1,558,777—principally affect es- 
timates for Headquarters, by calling for a decrease of 
$1,248,320 in expenditures on staff, services, and equip- 
ment. 


The Committee has also suggested that a comprehen- 
sive review of the salary and allowance system be under- 
taken by the Secretary-General, assisted by three inde- 
pendent experts. The results of this investigation, the 
Committee recommends, may be considered by the As- 
sembly at its fourth regular session. 
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Issues Behind Council Vote on Ceylon 


Basis of U.S.S.R. Opposition to Majority Approval 


" Wagrade PROPOSAL TO recommend the admission of 
Ceylon to the United Nations secured nine out of 
eleven votes at a meeting of the Security Council on 
August 18 but was not carried because of the negative 
vote of a permanent member, the U.S.S.R. 


A report of the Council’s Committee on the Admis- 
sion of New Members was presented by Rafik Asha 
(Syria), who was Chairman of the Committee in June 
when the application of Ceylon was considered. The 
report stated that the application had won majority sup- 
port in the Committee, with the Ukraine and the U.S.S.R 
reserving their positions. The representatives of these 
two countries at that time requested more information 
on Ceylon’s independent status and on the structure of 
its government. When the Council met to take up the 
application, it had before it a document offered by the 
representative of Ceylon in answer to the question. (See 


box, p. 706.) 


Supporting the application, Warren R. Austin (Unit- 
ED STATES) observed that Ceylon’s progress toward in- 
dependence had been based on sound preparation and 
careful study. Its Government was already participat- 
ing in a number of international agencies and was fully 
qualified for Membership. Ceylon was a_ peace-loving 
state, he declared, which had accepted the obligations 
of the Charter and was growing in significance in the 
affairs of Asia and the world. 


Endorsing this, Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CHANA) said that 
he was “particularly anxious” to see Ceylon admitted 
to the United Nations because of China’s long religious 
and cultural ties with the new independent member of 
the British Commonwealth. 


Ceylon’s Independence Questioned 


Questioning the reality of Ceylon’s independence, Dmi- 
tri Z. Manuilsky (UKRAINIAN s.S.R) commented that the 
United Kingdom repeatedly had tried to introduce into 
the United Nations countries that were neither inde- 
pendent nor sovereign, such as Trans-Jordan, which 
he called a “British puppet.” An invitation to a cele- 
bration of Ceylon’s independence. had come, he said, 
from the British Governor not from its Government or 
people. This and other factors led him to think that 
Ceylon’s independence was “fictitious.” 


What were the powers of the Governor under the new: 
regime, Mr. Manuilsky asked? And how could an in- 
dependent state retain the same constitution it had had 
as a British colony? The Ukraine had the warmest sym- 
pathy for the aspirations of the people of Ceylon and 
hoped they would achieve independence and sovereignty, 
but he would not “vote blindly” without having full 
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and detailed information on the structure of Ceylon’s 
government, and on its independence and sovereignty. 

Both Sir Alexander Cadogan (UniTED Kincpom) and 
General McNaughton (CAnapA) endorsed the applica- 
tion of Ceylon. They pointed out that information on 
that country’s independence was available in Ceylon’s 
statement or from its representative then present in the 
Council chamber. 


No state in the world opposed or contested the inde- 
pendence of Ceylon, said Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, in 
supporting the application. He could see no difference 
between Ceylon’s status and that of other British Domin- 
ions. As for Ceylon’s treaty with the United Kingdom, 
it was not within the scope of the United Nations to 
examine the treaties and alliances of nations. In east- 
ern Europe, for example, a large bloc of states was 
bound together by treaty obligations, but this did not 
affect their status as independent states. The best way 
to help new countries, he maintained, was not to ob- 
struct their admission to the United Nations. 


The Council President, Yakov A. Malik, speaking as 
a representative of the U.S.S.R., declared that the docu- 
ment submitted by Ceylon did not give a complete pic- 
ture, nor was it impartial. Press reports, he stated, indi- 
cated that Ceylon was still a British colony because the 
United Kingdom retained bases there and the right to 
station troops. He could not agree with the represen- 
tative of Syria that the admission of Ceylon would bol- 
ster the country’s independence. Rather, it would ap- 
pear to “endorse the status of dependency imposed on 
Ceylon.” The U.S.S.R. could not endorse a “false in- 
dependence.” On these grounds Mr. Malik proposed 
postponement of the admission question until the full 
information requested had been received.. 


Sir Alexander disputed the U.S.S.R. contention that 
foreign bases meant that a state was not independent. 
If this criterion had been followed, the Philippines, for 
example, should never have been admitted. If the two 
delegations were “thirsting” for more information, why 
why not let the Security Council hear the representa- 
tive of Ceylon? 


Dr. Tsiang expressed himself at a loss to understand 
why the U.S.S.R. required further information. There 
could be no question that Ceylon was fully independent. 
He had often heard the U.S.S.R. profess sympathy for 
the colonial peoples in their struggles to achieve inde- 
pendence but these professions were in contrast with 
the U.S.S.R. “obstruction” in this instance. 


Mr. Manuilsky doubted that the representative of 
Ceylon should be heard by the Security Council. Since 
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the “very character” of the Government was questioned, 
how could the Council listen to its representative? In- 
formation obtained that way would be “tendentious.” 
He preferred documents and facts, especially from 
the leaders of political organizations in Ceylon. As 
for China’s charge, he regarded it as “at least irrele- 
vant.” The position of the Soviet delegation on such 
matters as Indonesia was well-known. 


Postponement of Vote Defeated 


The vote on postponement of consideration of Cey- 
lon’s application was two in favor (Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and U.S.S.R.), none against, nine abstentions. 

When China formally moved the admission of Cey- 
lon, the vote was nine in favor and two against (Ukrain- 


ian S.S.R. and U.S.S.R.) 


Commenting on the vote, Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) 
said that the negative vote of a permanent Member 
was not final in this matter. The General Assembly 
still had power to admit a new Member, regardless 
of the Security Council’s recommendation, and he 
wanted the Assembly to have all available information. 


The President of the Council pointed out that under 
the Council’s rules a full report would be submitted 
to the Assembly. 


Dr. Tsiang said that he wanted to place on record 
his protest against the U.S.S.R. veto as “arbitrary” 
and “a great blow to the aspirations of all Far East- 
ern peoples.” Mr. Malik replied that his delegation 
rejected China’s protest as unfounded and contrary 
to the Charter. The U.S.S.R. would not support the 
creation of false independence among colonial peo- 


ples, he declared. 





The Constitution of Ceylon 
In a letter to the President of the Council dated 
August 2, Ceylon’s representative, Mr. G.C.S. 
Corea, gave his answers to questions “regarding 
the independent status and democratic character 
of the constitution. 

As a result of the constitutional changes of 
February 1948, the statement said, Ceylon is now 
a fully responsible nation, in no way subordin- 
ate in any aspect of its domestic or external af- 
fairs. The legislative authority of the Parliament 
of Ceylon is supreme and includes: the power to 
repeal or modify any act of the British Parliament 
in so far as it has become the law of Ceylon; the 
power to alter its present constitution in any man- 
ner it pleases; and the power of full control over 
its external affairs. . 

At the same time, the powers of the British Par- 
liament and of the King in Council to legislate 
for Ceylon have been abolished. The power to 
reserve bills passed by the Ceylon Parliament for 
‘His Majesty’s pleasure” has been removed, and 
the Government of the United Kingdom has un- 
equivocally renounced all responsibility for the 
Government of Ceylon. 

The Executive, the statement explained, is re- 
sponsible solely to the Ceylon Parliament. The 
Parliament consists of a House of Representatives 
elected by universal suffrage; the Senate, of 15 
members elected by the House and 15 nominated 
by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. The powers of the Senate are much the 
same as those of the British House of Lords. 





Excavation Work on Headquarters Advanced 


Excavation work for the building of the permanent 
headquarters will begin about September 15—one month 
earlier than had been originally planned. The decision 
to speed the job of construction was taken unanimously 
by the United Nations Headquarters Advisory Committee, 
acting on the recommendation of the Secretary-General. 

The excavation may run as deep as 30 feet along the 
First Avenue side of the site, and will extend four blocks 
north from Forty-Second Street. According to estimates, 
the equivalent of about 30,000 truck loads of earth and 
stone will have to be removed before the excavation work 
is completed. 


Contract Negotiations 


The Committee has further unanimously agreed that 
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negotiations should be carried out by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with several large construction firms in the New York 
area in order to conclude “one principal construction 
contract for the completion of all major units of the 
project.” These units consist of the Secretariat Building, 
the Conference area, and the General Assembly Building. 
The type of contract to be awarded will depend upon the 
result of these negotiations. 

No major changes have been made in the architectural 
plans since the approval of modifications last March. At 
that time, the Advisory Committee agreed on a number 
of changes to offset rising construction costs. These in- 
cluded the reduction of the Secretariat Building from 41 
stories to 39, and a reduction in the number of conference 
and committee rooms from 22 to 18. 
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World Trade Lags Behind Production 


Present Trends Estimated in New Economic Survey 


HE CONTINUED SHORTAGES of basic commodities, espe- 

cially of food in most countries, rising inflationary 
prices, and the unprecedented trade deficits reported from 
all parts of the world, provide indications of the present 
unhealthy world economic situation. 


These facts are disclosed in a supplement to the World 
Economic Report, prepared by the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the United Nations. This supplement, 
issued on August 14 and entitled “Selected World Eco- 
nomic Indices,” presents a statistical summary of the 
main features of recent economic trends. Consisting 
mainly of a series of charts and tables, the supplement 
gives world indices of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, imports and exports, and many other aspects of the 
current world economic position, as compared with the 
situation in the immediate postwar years. It also provides 
quantitative measurements of the chief economic trends 
which were described in the World Economic Report, 
issued by the United Nations in January, 1948, and fur- 
nishes the latest available information on production 
trends throughout the world. 


The supplement reveals that the aggregate volume of 
goods produced in the world as a whole during 1947 
was from 10 to 15 per cent above the 1938 level, although 
somewhat less than 10 per cent above the 1937 level. On 
the other hand, the volume of world trade in 1947 was 
below prewar levels and lagged behind overall production. 

Although exports for 1947 almost reached the 1938 
level, they declined during the first quarter of 1948 to 
93 per cent of the figures for 1938, and were below 85 
per cent for the figures of 1937. 





WORLD EXPORTS 
99 percent of 1938 
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WORLD SUPPLY OF GOODS 
110-115 percent of 1938 


World industrial production for 1947, outside the 
United States, Germany, and Japan, was 10 per cent 
above the 1937-38 figures. As a result of the disparities 
among countries in industrial and agricultural production 
for 1947, the geographic distribution of goods produced 
in 1947 was very different from that of the immediate 
prewar years. Similarly, the share of individual com- 
modities, in the total world supply of goods during 1947. 
showed a marked difference from 1937-38. 


Export Trends 


There were also wide disparities among countries in 
the recovery of export trade in 1947. In the United States 
the volume of exports reached a peak in the first half 
of 1947 (or about two and a half times greater than in 
1938). Exports in the United Kingdom were 15 per cent 
above 1938, and slightly above 1937 for the latier half 
of 1947. The total exports for the world, however, exclud- 
ing the United States and the United Kingdom, fell con- 
siderably below the figures for 1938. 


The excess of imports over exports increased in many 
countries during 1947, reaching a peak in the latter part 
of the year when freely convertible exchange resources 
neared exhaustion. The reverse situation in the United 
States—excess of exports over imports—reached its peak 
during the first half of 1947, but declined in the latter 
half of the year, and in the first quarter of 1948. 


Loans and grants of all types from the end of the 
war to May, 1948, reached a total equivalent to at least 
26,000,000,000 (U:S.) dollars. Al- 
most four-fifths of this total were 
direct loans and grants by govern- 
ments somewhat under one-fifth rep- 
resented loans and grants by inter- 
national agencies, UNRRA account- 
ing for the largest part thereof the 
relatively small remainder was pro- 
vided by private investors. 

About 70 per cent of the total 
from all sources, other than the In- 
ternational Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, was provided 
by the United States; the United 
Kingdom and Canada accounted for 
most of the balance. If the full 
amount appropriated in June, 1948, 
under the United States Foreign Aid 
Appropriations Act is included, the 
total exceeds 30,000,000,000 dollars. 
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The supplement says that there were few, if any, indica- 
tions of a halt in the upward movement of prices during 
the first quarter of 1948. There were slight indications, 
however, of a possible slackening of the rise in the cost 
of living in several countries during the latter part of 
1947, and the first quarter of 1948. The supplement finds 
that data on this aspect of world economic trends is at 
present inconclusive. 


WORLD PRODUCTION TRENDS 


The supplement provides the following facts of the world’s 
main production trends at the present time: 


Coal: 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.): 
During first quarter of 1948 about equal to that of 
1937, and 10 per cent above that of 1938. 


Steel: 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.) 

During 1947 about that of 1937, and during first 
quarter of 1948 about 10 per cent greater than in 
1937. 

Natural and Synthetic Rubber: 
During frst quarter of 1948 about twice that of 1938, 
about one and one-half times that of 1937. Synthetic 
rubber, negligible in 1938, accounted for 31 per cent 
of total rubber production in 1947. 


Construction activity: 
During first quarter of 1948, roughly at prewar levels. 


rextiles: 
During first quarter of 1948 considerably above 1938 
in a number of countries, including Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, Norway, and the United States, but only a 
fraction of prewar levels in Germany (United States 
and United Kingdom Zones) and Japan. 


(excluding the U.S.S.R.), during first quarter of 1948 
about one-third above 1938. Only 92 per cent of 
that level in Europe, but was considerably higher in 
other parts of the world—notably in the United States. 


Electric power: 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.), steadily increasing since end 
of the war, was about 75 to 80 per cent above prewar 
levels in first quarter of 1948. United States produc- 
tion was almost two and a half times greater, and 
United Kingdom twice as great, as in 1938. 


Petroleum: 
nearly two-thirds greater than in 1938 in first quarter 
1948. 


(excluding the U.S.S.R.), less than 90 per cent of 
1938 and only 68 per cent of 1937 during first quar- 
ter 1948. 


Vehicles: 

(excluding the U.S.S.R.), during the first quarter of 
1948 equalled 1937 rate. Postwar production of motor 
vehicles in areas outside the United States, United 
Kingdom, France, and Canada declined from 8 per 
cent of the world total in 1937, to only one per cent 
in 1947. A significant shift from passenger to com- 
mercial vehicle production during 1947 as compared 
to 1937, particularly in the United Kingdom, France 
and Canada. 


Inland Rail Transport: 

carried a volume of freight and passengers during 1947 
considerably in excess of 1938. World tonnage of 
merchant fleets in 1947 was about one-fourth greater 
than in 1939, but volume of merchant shipping in 
1947, as measured by tonnages of ships entered and 
cleared, was considerably below that of 1938 for al- 
most all countries except the United States. 
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Korean National Assembly’s 
Appeal for Unity 


A’ ITS NINTH session on June 12, the new Korean 
National Assembly, which was established in Seoul 
on May 31, passed a resolution appealing for North 
Korean co-operation. The resolution said that on May 
10 general elections had been held “in a free atmos- 
phere in that area where it was possible” and expressed 
the sincere hope that similarly free elections would 
soon be held in the North so that its elected represen- 
tatives could join the Assembly. 


The Assembly through its Temporary Liaison Com- 
mittee, set up to contact the United Nations Tempor- 
ary Commission in Korea and military government 
authorities in South Korea, asked the Commission’s 
assistance in achieving unity of the country. Every 
effort had been made to acquaint the North Koreans 
with the contents of the resolution—by publication in 
the press and by repeated radio broadcasts. Other 
means of communications were explored but none 
proved feasible. The Commission was requested there- 
fore to forward a copy of the resolution to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations for transmittal 


to North Korea through the Government of the U.S.S.R. 


The letter from the Chairman of the Temporary 
Liaison Committee added that there was great anxiety 
that elections should be held north of the 38th paral- 
lel at the earliest possible date in a free atmosphere, 
under United Nations supervision. About one hun- 
dred seats, it said, were being reserved for freely elected 
North Korean representatives. 


The Commission considered this request and on 
July 16 replied that the resolution would be forwarded 
to United Nations headquarters for information only. 
The Liaison Committee was reminded that the proper 
channel for all official communications was the respec- 
tive military authorities of occupation. The Commission 
at the same time noted with interest the desire for na- 
tional unification expressed by the Assembly. 


Since the Commission returned from Shanghai on 
June 7, it has continued its sessions in Seoul, chiefly 
engaged in working on its report to the General As- 
sembly of which the first part was completed and ap- 
proved on July 21. The second part of the report has 
been in preparation since then. 


The inauguration ceremonies of President Syngman 
Rhee and Vice-President Lee Shi Yung, elected by 
the Korean National Assembly on July 20, were at- 
tended on July 24 by all members of the Commission. 
In his inaugural address the President mentioned that 
the Republic of Korea would be represented by a 
delegation to the forthcoming session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 
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DATES 
Wilda e Ce) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions 


Aug. 17. 
Secretary-General’s budget estimates reviewed; reductions of 
$1,558,777 recommended. 


Headquarters Advisory Committee 
Aug. 19. ; 
Recommendations concerning construction of Headquarters 
approved, and instructions to Secretary-General made. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


345th meeting—Aug. 10. 
Palestine Question: two letters from Israeli govt. [S/938,946] 
noted. 
Trieste Question: U.S. reply to Yugoslav charges regarding 
administration of Anglo-American zone heard [$/927]}. 


346th meeting—Aug. 10. 
Trieste Question: discussion of Yugoslav charges [S/927]} 
continued. 
347th meeting (closed)—Aug. 12. 
Report to General Assembly: consideration begun. 


348th meeting—Aug. 13. 

Trieste Question: discussion continued; Yugoslav draft resolu- 
tion calling for invalidation of Anglo-American agreements 
with Italy and calling for strict observance of terms of 
Peace Treaty presented. 


349th meeting—Aug. 13. 
Palestine Question: sending of telegram to Mediator concern- 
ing Latrun pumping station approved [S/963 and 966]; 
detention of Jews of military age in Cyprus discussed. 


350th meeting—Aug. 16. 

Trieste Question: discussion continued; statements by U.K. 

and U.S. heard. 
351st meeting—Aug. 18. 

Membership: U.S.S.R. proposal to postpone consideration of 
Ceylon’s admission to United Nations rejected; Chinese 
proposal to recommend admission of Ceylon to United 
Nations defeated by 9 votes in favor to two against 
(Ukraine, U.S.S.R.). 


352nd meeting—Aug. 18. 
Palestine Question: discussion of various aspects of problem 
continued. 
353rd meeting—Aug. 19. 
Trieste Question; discussion resumed; Ukraine draft resolution 
calling for appointment of Governor introduced [S/980}. 


354th meeting—Aug. 19. 

Palestine Question: joint resol. regarding the deteriorating 
situation in Jerusalem adopted [S/981]}; decision to cable 
Mediator to stress demilitarization of Jerusalem taken. 

Trieste Question: Yugoslav resol. [5/968] rejected; also re- 
jected Ukrainian resol. concerning appointment of Governor 
{S/980}. 

Report to General Assembly: approved. 

Commission on Conventional Armament 
Aug. 9. 

Working Committee: report approved [S/C.3/27]. 

U.S. and U.S.S.R. amendments to report to Security Council 
introduced; declaration of principle adopted on July 26 
debated; Working Committee resol. adopted [S/C.3/24 and 
$/C.3/25]; U.S.S.R. suggestion that its draft resol. on this 
subject be included in the majority resolution defeated; 
debate of Working Committee’s progress report completed; 
U.S.S.R. view that report be appended to Commission's 
report to Security Council rejected; study of draft report 
to Security Council completed. 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


August 7-23 






DECISIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


Committee of Good Offices (at Batavia) 
Aug. 7. 

Evacuation of families of military personnel and alleged in- 
fringement of truce agreement discussed; Republican delega- 
tion’s invitation for conference in Kaliurang between two 
Parties accepted. 


India-Pakistan Commission (at Karachi ) 
Aug. 9. 
Proposals for cease-fire order presented; methods for approach 
to final solution discussed. 


©pecial Committee on the Balkans (at Athens ) 
Aug. 13. 
Resol. adopted recommending to Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia Greek guerrillas entering their territory should be 
interned. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (at Geneva) 
Seventh Session. 
Aug. 6-Aug. 22. 

Plenary session: Committee of Experts in Basic Sciences 
created; U.N. Appeal for Children Organization terminated; 
Social Cttee. recommendation to dispatch commission of in- 
quiry on coca leaf chewing to Peru approved; ILO’s plans 
to revise Convention on Migration and Employment en- 
dorsed; discussion in ILO report; Secretary-General’s report 
on U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment at Havana 
noted; also noted with satisfaction Secretary-General’s report 
on Conference proposing creation of Inter-governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization; resol. to refer back to 
ECAFE applications for associate membership of Indonesia 
and Viet-Nam taken; also adopted resol. on ECAFE report 
recommending encouragement of coordination of develop- 
ment of industry, agriculture, and trade, and promotion of 
credit to regions; technical Bureau of Flood Control created; 
removal of five items of agenda to shorten session approved; 
re-election and election of new members to functional com- 
missions. 

Human Rights Committee: resol. proclaiming equality of men 
and women in educational and economic matters adopted; 
also adopted 12 articles of Draft Convention on Gathering 
and International Transmission of News. 

Social Committee: recommendation expressing satisfaction of 
WHO and UNESCO reports approved; joint resol. for 
draft convention on Preparatory Commission of Inter- 
national Refugee Organization adopted. 

Economic Committee: discussion on report of Statistical Com- 
mission concluded and several resolutions adopted; FAO 
report noted with satisfaction. 

Co-ordination Committee: observations regarding form and 
character of reports of Commissions of Council noted; also 
noted with approval Secretary-General’s plans concerning 
periodic submission of descriptive catalogues of economic 
and social studies [E/813]} and his report on program co- 
ordination, facilities and liaison arrangements with special- 
ized agencies [E/842]}; concentration of headquarters for 
specialized agencies favored; need for co-ordination in lo- 
cating future regional offices suggested. 


SECRETARIAT 
Internal Advisory Committee of Library Experts 
Aug. 9. 
Meeting adjourned; recommendations concerning general pol- 
icy and relationship of U.N. Library to Geneva Library 


approved. 
FAO 
July 17. 


Council's third session in Washington adjourned; draft budget 
for 1949 reviewed; program of work for coming year dis- 
cussed. 
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Mozsthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Section I-- United Nations 


Date 
1946 
Continuous 
From Mar. 25 
” Dee. 14 
1947 
From Mar. 24 
” Oct. 20 
” Nov. 21 
1948 
From Jan. 12 
” June 14 
” June 15 
” July 22 
” Aug. 30 
” Sept. 21 
” Sept. 6 
” Sept. 8 
” Sept. 9 
” Sept. 10 
” Sept. 13 
” Sept. 15 
” Sept. 20 
* Sept. 20 
” Sept. 21 
From Sept. 21 
” Sept. 22 
” Sept. 23 
” Sept. 27 
” Sept. 30 
In Sept. 
(tentative) 
In Oct. 
From Nov. 1 
» Nov. Il 
In Nov. 
In Dec. 
(tentative) 


In Session 


Security Council 


Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 

United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 


ad hoc Committee of the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 


United Nations Mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 


Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session 


Forthcoming 


Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter 

Danube Working Group—Power Committee—(ECE) 

ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems—(ECE) 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Working Party on Traffic Conditions—Inland Transport Com- 
mittee—(ECE) 

Timber Committee—(ECE) 

Committee on Steel—(ECE) 

Alpine Working Group—Power Committee—(ECE) 


Permanent Central Opium Board—5Ist session 

General Assembly—third session 

Bids Acceptance Conference—(ECE) 

Committee on Electric Power—(ECE) 

Working Party on Transport Equipment—Inland Transport 
Committee—(ECE) 

ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development—(ECE) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—30th session 

Interim Coordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements 

International Children’s Emergency Fund—Program Committee 

Permanent Central Opium Board—52nd session 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—3lst session 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—fourth session 

Secretary-General’s Committee on Coordination—fifth session 


Place 
Interim Hq. 
and Paris 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Now in 
Jogjakarta 
Now in 
Athens 


now at Interim 
Hq. 


Salonika 

now in Kar- 
achi 

Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika 

Geneva 


Geneva 
Prague 
Geneva 
Geneva and 
Paris 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Grenoble, 
France 
Geneva 
Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Australia 
Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 


. 
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A aisles 





SEPTEMBER 1, 1948 


From Sept. 27 


» Oct. 26 
” Nov. 15 
(tentative) 
From Nov. 16 
* Nov. 29 
1948 
From Sept. 7 
” Sept. 13 
* Oct. 11 
” Oct. 19 
” Oct. 26 
”» Nov. 8 
” Nov. 15 
* Dee 1 
(tentative) 
™»™ Dec. 2 
From Sept. _ 
* Sept. I 
7 Sent. .3 
” Sept. 6 
” Sept. 6 
” Sept. 6 
” Sept. 13 
” Sept. 15 
” Sept. 15 
” Sept. 30 
In Sept. 
(tentative) 
In Sept. 
«tentative) 
In Sept. 
(tentative) 

In Sept. 
(tentative) 
From Oct. 11 

” Bee .s 
(tentative) 
From Sept. 7 

” Sept. 17 
” Sept. 24 
From Nov. 23 


Section II--Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Factories 

Industrial Committee on Textiles—second session 

Preparatory Technical Conference of Experts on Labor In- 
spection 

Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining— 
second session 

Governing Body—107th session 


FAO 


Meeting on Infestation Control 


Meeting of Soil Conservation Experts from European Member 
Countries 

Food Preservation Meeting 

Meeting on Rinderpest Control 

Rural Welfare Standing Advisory Committee 

Council—fourth session 

Annual Conference—fourth session 

Agriculture Standing Advisory Committee 


Nutrition Standing Advisory Committee 


UNESCO 


Expert Conference on High Altitude Research 
Summer School for Librarians 


Executive Board-—ninth session 

Meeting of Experts: Preparation of Source Book on Tenrions 
Arising from Technological Improvements and Resultant Shifts 
of Populations 

Latin American Conference for the Development of Science 

Temporary International Council for Educational Reconstruction 

Meeting of Experts: Panel on International Standards in Polit'cal 
Sciences 

General Conference—extraordinary session 

Meeting of Experts: Study on International Collaboration 

Meeting of Experts: International Preservation of Nature 


Meeting of Representatives of Non-Governmental Organizations 
International Conference on Science Abstracting 

Meeting of Experts: Abstracting in Social Sciences 

Regional Study Conference on Fundamental Education 

Meeting on Techniques Concerning Attitude Changes 


General Conference—third session—part one 


ICAO 


Council—fifth session 
Legal Committee—Meetings of Sub-Committees 
Legal Committee 


Regional 
South-East Asia Regional Meeting 








Geneva 
Geneva 


Kandy, Ceylon 


Geneva 
Geneva 


South East 
Europe 


Florence, Italy 
Washington 
Kabeta, Kenya 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Washington 


Interlaken, 
Switzerland 
London and 
Manchester 
Paris 


Paris 
Montevideo 
Faris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 
Fontainebleau, 


France 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
Cairo 


Paris 
Paris 


Montreal 
Lisbon 
Lisbon 


New Delhi 








12 


From Sept. 6 
” Sept. 8 


From Sept. 27 


From Sept. 27 


From Sept. 1 


”» Oct. 1 
” Oct. 22 
In Oct. 
(tentative) 


From Oct. 11 


From Sept. 30 
* Oct. 15 
°* Oct. 25 

In Oct. 

In Oct. 

In Oct. 

In Oct. 

In Oct. 

In Nov. 


From Sept. 10 
” Sept. 13 


In late Nov. 


From Aug. 25 


Divisional 


Air Navigation Divisional Meeting 
Air Transport Divisional Meeting 


BANK 


Board of Governors—third annual meeting 


FUND 


Board of Governors—third annual meeting 


ITU 


Administrative Council—third session 

Second Meeting of Planning Committee on High Frequency 
Broadcasting 

International Conferenceo n High Frequency Broadcasting 

Fourth Indo-American Radio Conference 


UPU 


Executive and Liaison Commission 


WHO 


Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 

Expert Committee on Venereal Disease 

Executive Board—second session 

Expert Committee on the Unification of Pharmacopoeias 
Committee on Insecticides 

Tuberculin and BCG Committee 

Expert Committee on Biological Standardization 
Expert Committee on Habit-forming Drugs 

Expert Committee on International Epidemic Control 


IRO 


Preparatory Commission—seventh part of first session 
General Council—first session 


IMCO 


Preparatory Commission—first session 


ITO 


Executive Committee of the Interim Commission of the ITO 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Washington 


Washington 


Geneva 


Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Bogota 


Berne 


Paris 
Paris 
Geneva 
undecided 
undecided 
undecided 
undecided 
undecided 
undecided 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Section III--Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


In session 
In session 


In session 
In session 





Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 

German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal 
—Safehaven 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Commission to Investigate Former 
Italian Colonies 
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Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 


London 











oe sappienteaie 


In session 

From Sept. 7 
” Sept. 13 

From Sept. 19 
° Sept. 20 

In Sept. 

In Sept. 

In Sept. 


In late Sept. 
From Oct. 10 


* Oe. 12 
°* Oct. 15 
” Oct. 25 
In Oct. 
In Oct. 
(tentative) 
In Nov. 
From Dee. 1 
”» Dee. 1 
(tentative) 
”* Dee. 6 


Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for 
Italian Colonial Problems 

U.S. Government—Inter-American Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of Renewable and Natural Resources 

International Association for Bridge and Structural Engineering 


Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production—fourth 
plenary session 

U.S. Government—fifth International Conference of Directors of 
Mine Safety Research Stations 

International Criminal Police Commission 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Executive Committee 

Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Directing Council 

Wool Study Group—second session 

een Indian Institute—second Conference on Indian 
Life 

International Bureau of Weights and Measures—ninth General 
Conference on Weights and Measures 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fourth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 

South Pacific Commission—second session 


International Tin Study Group—third session 
International Union of Official National Travel Organizations 


Pan-American Housing Conference 
First Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy 
Caribbean Commission—West Indian Conference—third session 


Pan American Union—third Inter-American Travel Congress 





London 

Denver, 
Colorado 

Liege, 
Belgium 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
Prague 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
London 


Cuzco, Peru 
Paris and Sev- 
res, France 


Buenos Aires 
Sydney, 

Australia 
The Hague 
Oslo 

(tentative) 
Santiago, Chile 
Havana 
Guadeloupe, 


Buenos Aires 


Section [V--International Non-Governmental Organizations 


From Aug. 22 


*° Aug. 30 
” Sept. 6 
” Sept. 20 
” Sept. 30 
* Ge, f 
” Oct. 4 
= Os, 3 
” Oct. 15 
” Oct. 26 


In late Oct. 
In late Oct. 
In late Oct. 
From Nov. 10 


”» Nov. 18 
In late Nov. 


From Dec. 7 
”» Dec. 8 

In Dec. 

In Dec. 





World Council of Churches—First Assembly 


International Law Association—43rd Conference 

Interparliamentary Union—37th General Assembly 

International Cooperative Alliance—seventeenth Congress 

International Chamber of Commerce—Court of Arbitration 

International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on Inter- 
national Through Bills-of-Lading ° 

International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on Distribu- 
tion and Meetings of Sub-Commissions 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Advertising 

International Chamber of Commerce—Meeting of International 
Union of Highways Associations 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Railway 
Transport 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Monetary 
Relations 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Maximum 
Employment 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Primary 
Products and International Markets 

International Chamber of Commerce—Special Coordinating Com- 
mittee for the ITO Charter 

International Chamber of Commerce—69th session of the Council 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Foreign 
Investments 

International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on the 
International Transport of Perishable Goods 

International Chamber of Commerce—Commission of Transport 
Users 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Taxation 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Internation- 

al Industrial Ententes 





Amsterdam, 
Netherlands 

Brussels 

Rome 

Prague 

Paris 

Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
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